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ARCTIC EN 


We propose in the following paper to present, 
the reader with a summary of the exploits of 
those true “heroes of the North’ who have 
braved misery and death in their most fearful 





forms in the prosecution of an enterprise to the 
success of which mankind have for centuries | 
attached a degree of importance unwarranted, | 
we think, by a reasonable estimation of its value. | 


TERPRISE* 


England and Russia, and gave birth to the Mus- 
covy Company, who soon organized a regular 
system of traffic. In 1556, and again in 1580, 
the English renewed the endeavour to find a 
North East passage: both expeditions signally 
failed, and the enterprise lost favour, and was 
abandoned. 

The Dutch, who had weighty reasons for 


We are among the number of those who con- | finding a new route to the Indies, prepared the 
gratulate themselves and the brave men towhom next expedition, which sailed from the Texel in 
the greatest dangers always present the greatest | June, 1594, and consisted of four vessels under 
attractions, that the enthusiasm, once so general, | the charge of William Barentz, and another. 
for Arctic exploration has died away. We are) Like that of Sir Hugh Willoughby, this 
fax from desiring, however, that the record of} expedition soon separated into two divisions. 
what has been done, and still less of what maa Barentz’s partner in the command penetrated as 
been so heroically suffered, amid the region of | far as the ocean which bounds the Russian coast 
eternal ice and snow, should fade from remem- | on the north,—and supposing that he had only 
brance: and now that all that is worth achiev- _to follow the coast southward to reach Cathay, 
ing, so far as it is practicable to human endea-| did not press onward to test the reality, but 
vour, has been accomplished,—and we know its | made all sail back to Holland to carry the joy- 
real value as well as the exorbitant and ghastly | ful tidings of his imaginary discovery. In the 


price we have paid for it,—it seems not out of | 
season to take a cursory glance, by the aid of | 
Mr. Mayne’s little book, at the war of three | 
hundred years waged so stubborniy against the 
elements, and the triumphs which have been 
won by it. | 

The Continent of Europe was full of the! 


meantime Barentz pursued his way as far as 
the northern extremity of Nova Zembla, but 
was driven back by floating ice; and meeting 
with his companions, returned with them to the 
Texel. 

The supposed success of this voyage led to 
another expedition in the following year, at the 


excitement consequent upon the success of Co- expense of the States General, who furnished 
lumbus and his followers, when the first English | six vessels laden with all kinds of merchandise. 
expedition started, in the reign of Edward VL., | The vessels proved too large and heavy-laden 
in search of a North East passage to India. | for Polar navigation, and had to return to Hol- 
Sebastian Cabot, the son of the great navigator, land without accomplishing anything. The 
drew up directions for their guidance; and on | following year the Town Council of Amsterdam 
the 10th of May, 1553, three vessels, under the | fitted out two vessels for discovery instead of 
command of Sir Hugh Willoughby and Richard | traffic, confiding one to the command of Barentz 





Chancelor, sailed from Greenwich. Willoughby 

arted from Chancelor in a storm, sailed as far as 
Nova Zembla, thence into the Northern Ocean,— | 
and there in all probability perished with the 
crews of two of the vessels, none of them being 
ever seen in. Chancelor made his way to 
the White Sea, whence he travelled over - 
to Moscow, where he succeeded in establishing 





with the Czar Ivan Vassilovitch a trade between 


and the other to John Corneliz Ryp. They set 


sail on the 16th of May, 1596, not agreeing 
well together, the commanders parted company 
after coasting the eastern shore of Spitzbergen. 
Ryp returned safely home, without 
anything of importance; while Barentz 
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undaunted resolution pursued his way through ;John Wood, whom the Admiralty intrusted 
fields of ice to the most northern point of Nova’ with two vessels. He was wrecked off the coast 
Zembla. Here he became, in spite of his|of Nova Zembla—and taking refuge on board 
utmost efforts, gradually frozen up, and saw |another yessel, returned home. Thus much for 
before him no alternative but that of passing | enterprises in a north-easterly direction. 

the winter in that desolate region. Happily! Pending some of the later voyages to the 
an abundance of driftwood supplied him with | North East, expeditions having the same object 
the means of building a house, and with the ne- | in view were undertaken with the intent to cross 
cessary fuel. ‘The task of erecting a shelter was | the Polar seas—and it was in these expeditions 
not, however, accomplished without immense | that Hudson and Baffin commenced their career. 
labour, aggravated by the loss of the carpenter, | These attempts showed only that the route to 
who died at this critical moment. The party | India in that direction was impracticable, but 
were attacked by the bears, who actually scaled | they had an effect commercially of greater value, 

the ship’s side and compelled them to a close|as it is to them that England owes in a great 
fight for their lives. They completed their hut | degree her valuable whale fisheries. 

by the middle of October; and then, provisions} The first polar voyage (with the exception of 
falling short, had to put themselves on allow-|a timid cruise in the God- speed,” by one 
ance. The cold which soon after set in terrified | Stephen Bennet) was that of Hudson, who in 
even more than it tortured them—the ice was | 1607 visited the coast of Greenland, and from 
two inches thick on the walls and on the sides|thence reached Spitzbergen and sailed to 814 
of their sleeping cots; and their clothes were | degrees of latitude. Little besides some valuable 
white with frost as they sat by the fire, burn-|experience was gained by this voyage. The 
ing holes in their stockings without warming | next expedition was fitted out by the Muscovy 
their feet. For three whole months they saw|Company, and consisted of two ships, the 
no sun; but their courage never flagged, and |‘ Elizabeth” and the “ Mary Margaret, a 
they made me rry on Twelfth-night, as they|whaler, both under the command “of Jonas 
would have done in their own country. When! Poole. It resulted in a most lamentable failure, 
the spring at length came, and they looked for| both the vessels being wrecked and the mariners 
the means of return, they found their vessel so} barely escaping with “their lives. 

jammed in by drift-ice that her eseape was hope-| In 1614, Fotherby in the “'Thomasine,” with 
less, and they were obliged to attempt a voyage | Baffin as pilot, accompanied the great Greenland 
of two thousand miles in the two open boats | fleet to explore the seas north of Spitzbergen. 

which offered their only chance. On the fourth;On the 6th of June he reached Hakluyt’s 

day of the voyage the boats were too much in- He .dland—to the north of this the ice pre- 
jured to proceed, and had to be drawn up | sented an impassable barrier. After some fruit- 
on a floating piece of icc for repair. Here, on | ‘less attempts towards the west, a gencral thaw 
this ice-raft poor Barentz breathed his last. He | enabled him to push onward as far as the 80th 
died calmly and bravely, with a chart of those | degree of latitude, where a gigantic barrier of 
perilous seas spread out before him, and his last | ice stopped his further progress. He returned 
words were directions as to the course which his | home, and in the following year tried his fortune 
companions had to steer. By theend of August again in the ‘ Rich: ard” with the same ill- 
the wreck of his party arrived at Kola, where | success. ‘These failures were so discouraging 
they found their old comrade Ryp, who con- that for some time no further attempts were 
veyed them to Amsterdam. made. 

The Hollanders, now discouraged, discon- It was in a north-westerly direction alone 
tinued their Arctic researches, and the English, a! that the reputation of success was to be won, as 
few years later, again re sumed them. Fifty it was by the North West passage alone wat 
years had elapsed since the expedition of Sir| the Arctic seas were to be crossed. As early a: 
Hugh Willoughby, when the worshipful Com- the year 1500, eight years after Columbus had 
pany of London Merchants placed a vessel under | discovered the New W orld, the first attempt to 
the command of Henry Hudson, who weighed | find the North West passage was made by 
anchor on the 22d of April, 1608. Seience had Gaspar Cortereal, a Portuguese. He at first 
made large advances since the first expedition ascended the St. Lawrence, but finding that to 
sailed and failed—clear water was known to!be a river, returned and visited the coast of 
exist beyond the icy barrier, and imagination | Labrador, where he was driven back by icebergs. 
beheld across it the way to India. Hudson, | The year following he prepared two vessels, and 
however, got no farther than Nova Zembla, | set forth again, confident of success ; but his 
whence he returned safely to England without | own bark foundered in a storm at the entrance 
effecting anything. A subsequent voyage which | of what is now known as Frobisher’s Strait— 
he performed under the auspices of the Dutch | and the other returned to Portugal. The loss of 
East India Company proved still less satisfactory. | Gaspar Cortercal was followed by that of his 
It was not in this direc ‘tion that the genius of | brother Miguel, who went in search of him, and 
Hudson was to display itself. The last attempt | also perished. After this tragic issue Portugel 
ata North East passave was made by Captain | abandoned the enterprise. The English resumed 
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it not Jong after, and have prosecuted it at in- | 
tervals up to the present day. 

Of the earliest expeditions from our own 
shores but little is known. The first attempts, | 
as already stated, took a north-casterly direction. | 
In the days of Elizabeth, Martin Frobisher, | 
through the interest of the Earl of Warwick, | 
sailed in 1576 with three small vessels. During | 
July and August they coasted Greenland and | 
Labrador, and fell in with the Esquimaux. Little 
advantage resulted from this voyage; but Fro- 
bisher brought home some brilliant ore, which | 
being mistaken for gold, threw the country 
into a ferment, and supplied the means fora 
new expedition, consisting of three vessels, one 
of which was furnished by the Queen herself. 
The second expedition was but little more fruit- 
ful of real advantage than the first; bui the 
party succeeded in collecting two hundred tons 
of the glittering ore, and as on returning no one 
had discovered its worthlessness, the voyage was 
considered eminently successful. In consequence 
a large squadron was fitted out in the summer 
of 1578, commissioned to fetch an untold amount 
of treasure, and to establish a colony. This 
squadron met with nothing but disasters, and 
in the autumn returned in a shattered condition. 
Frobisher made no more voyages of discovery, 
and finally perished in attacking a French fort. 

in 1585, John Davis, being intrusted by the 
merchants of London with two vessels, the “‘ Sun- 
shine” and the ‘‘ Moonshine,”’ was sent out solely 
to discover a north-west passage to India. He 
was enclosed with icebergs before arriving at 
Greenland, and was glad to leave the desolate 
coast and steer through open water at the north- 
west. In this direction he sailed on and dis- 
eovered the noble strait that bears his name. 
He managed to conciliate the Esquimaux, and 
struck up a profitable trade with them. The 
approach of winter drove him home, when he 
was deservedly well received, and found no difli- 
culty in refitting his vessels for a new cruise. In 
the succeeding spring the ‘‘Sunshine”’ and ‘‘ Moon- 
shine” were joined by the “‘ Mermaid,” and Davis 
set out anew. He reached his old anchorage in 
June, 1586, and rejoiced his old friends the 
Esquimaux by the distribution of presents, 
though he afterwerds got embroiled with them 
owing to their thievish propensities. On the 
17th of July he commenced a voyage across 
the bay, in the centre of which he was deceived 
by the phantom of a new country, which turned 
out to be an immense range of mountainous ice. 
The fog and frost which succeeded this disap- 
pointment, cowed the spirits of his followers, 
and induced him to send home the fainthearted 
in the “Sunshine” and the ‘‘ Mermaid,”’ while 
he pushed on in the “ Moonshine” with the 
bravest of the crews. He reached the opposite 
coast in the beginning of August, and coasted 
southward in search of an opening to the west, 
but in vain, and sailed for England in Se 





ber. Davis begged for another ehanee, and ob- 


ial 


tained it, and the summer ef 1587 saw him 
again in the same seas on board a small pin- 
nace, and accompanied by the ‘‘ Sunshine” and 
‘ Elizabeth,” which were to oceupy their time 
in fishing while Davis pursued his discoveries. 
He crossed the strait which bears his name, and 
sailed for two days up Cumberland Strait, but 
returned in the belief that it was bat a gulf, 
and passing the entrance of Hudson’s Bay with- 
out examining it, returned to the rendezvous. 
Here, to his consternation he found that the 
whalers had sailed for home, and left him to 
find his way across the Atlantic as best he 
might. The dangers he had to encounter in 
this solitary voyage, with barely half a hogs- 
head of water on board, appal the imagination ; 
but he survived them all, and reached home in 
safety.—In spite of the services he had rendered 
to geographical science, Davis strove in vain to 
promote the dispatch of another expedition. 

A pause of fifteen years intervened ere the 
merchants of London, in 1602, sent out Cap- 
tain Weymouth, with the “ God-speed” and 
‘‘ Diseovery.”’ By the end of June, Weymouth 
had arrived at Davis's Straits, when his progress 
was retarded by fogs and icebergs. The frost 
invested the rigging of his ships, so that the 
ropes could not be moved, and his sailors, panic- 
struck at the cold, formed a conspiracy to 
overpower the captain, and return to England. 
Weymouth taxed them with the intended 
mutiny, and appealed to their good faith; but 
they were deaf to his arguments ; and he, finding 
resistance useless, allowed them to put the helm 
about, and prosecuted his search in @ more 
southerly direction. He spent the rest of the 
season in sailing up a promising inlet, and 
nearly forestalled Hudson in his great discovery. 
He encountered a terrible storm in his home- 
ward course, but reached England in safety. 

In 1606, the Muscovy and East India mer- 
¢hants sent out John Knight, with a vessel of 
forty tons. He met with such damage in 
crossing the Atlantic, that on reaching Labrador, 
he was glad to put in to the first sheltering cove 
that presented itself, and drew up his vessel for 
repairs. But the position being a bad one, he 
crossed the inlet in a boat in search of a better. 
Leaving the boat’s crew to wait for him, 
with the mate and another seaman, 
ashore, and climbing the cliffs that lined the 
coast, disappeared on the other side. Neither 
of the three were ever seen again. During 
the night that followed, the ice so accumu- 
lated in the channel that it was 
for the he had left behind to 
in search of him. They were now but 
in number, and while grieving for the 
of their leader, they were attacked in the night 








by a party of the natives, whom, however, 
they — 40 flight with a rey iy 
This attack gave them a clue to the fate of po 


i 


Knight and his eompanions; and without loss« 
time they steered for Newfoundland, w 
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repaired their vessel and then returned to miserable beings, who were fortunate enough to 
London. survive and return home. This wretched dis- 
It was on the 17th of April, 1610, that aster was enough for King Christian, who sent 
Hudson, who, as above stated, had already sig- out no more expeditions. 
nalised himself by his Polar voyages, started In 1631-2, an expedition under Captains Fox 
under the auspices of Sir John Wolstenholme and James failed entirely. Knight and Barlow 
and Sir Dudley Digges, to attempt the North, were dispatched in 1719, and never returned. 
West passage. He had but one vessel, of fifty- | In 1741, Captain Middleton made another fruit- 
five tons, manned by a villanous crew. After) less voyage. In 1746, Captains Moor and Smith 
rounding Cape Farewell he arrived by the end of | did the same; and in 1776-7, the armed brig 


June at the same broad channel which Wey- 
mouth had partly explored. ‘The terrors of ice 
and fog, however, daunted his cowardly crew, 
and they began to mutiny. He spread the chart 
before them—showed them that they had out- 
stripped all former navigators by a hundred 
leagues, and appealed to the malcontents them- 
selves, whether they would relinquish the suc- 
cess within their reach, and return. They 
voted for the return, and Hudson, disgusted at 
their pusillanimity, resolved to follow his own 
course. In spite of their opposition he persevered, 
and discovered the vast Bay which has immor- 
talized his name. It was now August, and 
for the next three months he tracked the 
coasts of this inland sea—thinking it the 
northern boundary of America. In November 
he put into a comfortable haven for the 
winter, and his provisions being nearly ex- 
hausted, managed to subsist his crew on game 
and fish, eked out with frogs and moss. He 
looked forward to the spring to complete his 
triumph. On the 21st of June, 1611, the ship 
was again afloat; but when Hudson came from 





‘“‘ Lion’’ went to meet Captain Cook, in case he 
should get through by Behring’s Straits; but 
nothing was accomplished by either of the com- 
manders. 


| The era of Modern Arctic Discovery dates from 


the year 1773, when the ‘‘ Racehorse” and the 
‘‘Carcase,”’ on board of which latter vessel was 
the boy Nelson as cockswain, under Captain 
Phipps, set forth with the intention, if possible, 
to penetrate to the Pole itself. Both vessels, 
however, got imbedded in the ice to the north 
of Spitzbergen, and were on the point of being 
abandoned, when a timely thaw so far released 
them as to enable them to fight their way through 
the ice, when they made for the harbour of 
Smeerenberg, where they refitted and_ thence 
returned to England. 

In 1806, Scoresby won the distinction of 
having advanced, in a whaler, nearer to the Pole 
than any previous voyagers; he attained the 
latitude of 80 deg. 30 min., being within five 
hundred geographical miles of the Pole. 

In 1818, another attempt to reach the Pole 
was made by Captain Buchan, with the ‘‘ Doro- 


his cabin to resume his command, he found his} thea’’ and “Trent.” These vessels gained lat. 


arms suddenly pinioned and himself a prisoner. 
The carpenter alone stood by him—and he, the 
captain, and the hopelessly sick of the crew 
were forced into a boat and barbarously aban- 
doned. From that day no tidings of the de- 
serted commander and his fellow-victims were 
ever heard. The mutineers, in their passage 
home, met with a well-deserved fate in a violent 
or lingering death, having to perform the voyage 
without a competent leader, and in the ex- 
tremity of famine. 

The report of the great sea which had been 
discovered excited the public curiosity, and 
several consecutive expeditions were sent out. 
The most important of these was that of 1616, 
of which Baffin was pilot, who has left a 
meagre account of his circuit of the immense 
bay now called by his name, but who it seems 
did not think it worth while to penetrate Lan- 
easter Sound, which he must have passed. His 
report had the effect of discouraging further 
attempts. 

In the year 1619, Jens Munk, a Dane, fol- 
lowed the track of the English navigators. But 
he was driven to take up his winter quarters at 
the mouth of the Chesterfield Inlet, where the 
scurvy attacked him, and, owing to his ignor- 
auce of the proper mode of treatment, reduced 
his crew of fifty-two healthy men to three 





80 deg. 34 min. The “ Trent’ was commanded 
by Sir John, then Lieutenant Franklin, whose 
loss we have now to deplore. The vessels reached 
the lat. 80 deg. 34 min., but were obliged to 
withdraw, and had to crush their way through 
the ice, in which the ‘‘ Dorothea”’ suffered so 
much as to be completely disabled. She was 
repaired at Fairhaven, and both vessels returned 
home in company. Five years later, Captain 
Clavering, in the ‘ Griper” gun brig, made a 
new essay, taking out Captain Sabine to prose- 
cute his experiments with the pendulum. Leav- 
ing Sabine on a small island north of Hakluyt’s 
Headland, Clavering stood on for the Pole. He 
was stopped by the ice at 80 deg. 20 min., and 
encountered the most frightful perils. Return- 
ing to Sabine, he transported him to the east 
coast of Greenland for further experiments—and 
finally returned in safety to England. 

In 1827, Captain Parry, who had passed four 
winters in the Arctic Seas, was dispatched in 
the ‘“‘ Hecla,’’ and furnished with two flat- 


‘bottomed boats, which he proposed to drag over 


the ice where it blocked their passage, and thus 
to reach the Pole. He found, unhappily, the 
ice over which he had to travel com of 
loose, rugged masses, and had to e the 
boats and to make repeated journeys over the 
same ground in order to make progress. He 
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travelled in the night, and rested by day; but | 
so arduous was the work, that it sometimes took 


four hours to accomplish a mile. In addition to 


this difficulty, they had the mortification of dis- | 
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In 1821, Parry again sailed, with the * Hecla”’ 
and “Fury,” to explore Regent’s Inlet, through 
which it was thought a passage might be dis- 
covered. During the summer months he ex- 


covering that the ice on which they travelled, | plored the north shores of Hudson’s Bay. When 
with such infinite labour, was drifting to the | winter set in they took up their quarters to the 


south almost as fast as they advanced upon its 
surface to the north. Under these circum- 


stances, there was no alternative but te return, | 


south of Melville Peninsula, passing the gloomy 
time in the pursuit of such avocations and 
healthful amusements as their means allowed— 


which they accordingly did, and reached home ‘in theatrical exhibitions—in teaching the men 


before winter. 


We must go back now to the year 1818, in| 


‘to read and write, &c. In February they were 


visited by the Esquimaux, and returned the visit 


order to resume our summary of the expeditions | to the snow-dwellings of their guests. From 


At the same time that the 
‘‘Dorothea”’ and “Trent” were sent ‘under 
Buchan towards the Pole, two vessels, the 
‘‘Tsabella” and ‘ Alexander’? were commis- 
sioned under Commander John Ross to seek a 
north-west passage by Baffin’s Bay. Ross, how- 
ever, showed that he lacked both the knowledge 
and the perseverance for such a command, and 
returned without accomplishing anything, to the 
immense mortification of his officers, who looked 
confidently for success. Their report led to the 


to the North West. 





these simple people Parry derived some impor- 
tant information, the truth of which he tested 
as soon as the ships could move again, which 
was not till July. The vessels reached an island 
laid down in the Esquimaux chart (drawn by 
one of their women), but could proceed no 
further owing to the ice. Parry went in person 
to examine a channel, which, seeing that it 
promised every prospect of success for the 
ensuing summer, he named in anticipation the 
Hecla and Fury Strait, and returned to the 


fitting-out of another expedition under Lieu-|ships which were already in dock for their 


tenant Parry, who, with the “ Hecla” and 
‘““Griper”’ went out to explore the Lancaster 
Sound, which Ross had neglected to do. Parry 
reached Lancaster Sound a month earlier than 
Ross had done, and sailed along it. On the 22d 
of August he discovered Wellington Channel, 
and soon after reached 110 degrees west longi- 
tude, by which he gained the bounty of 5,000/. 
After passing Melville Island the vessels were 
beset with ice, and escaping with difficulty, 
settled down in winter quarters, to do which 
they had to cut a canal for more than two miles 
through ice seven inches thick. They passed a 
winter of unexampled severity, during which 
the thermometer was often at 50 degrees below 
zero, in comparative comfort, though not with- 
out severe suffering. 
ships left Winter Harbour, and boldly stood for 
the west ; but all endeavours to get past the icy 
barriers were ineffectual, and on the 26th they 
steered for home, and reached London on the 3d 
of November, 1820. The issue of this voyage 
justly raised Parry to the highest position among 
Arctic explorers. 

It was in 1819 that Franklin undertook his 
memorable expedition to the Coppermine River. 
He was accompanied by Dr. Richardson, George 
Back, Robert Hood, two Admiralty midshipmen 
and John Hepburn, an English sailor. Neither 
the sufferings endured nor the heroism displayed 
by this little party were ever surpassed in any 
human undertaking. All that it was possible 
to accomplish they effected, but at the cost of 
such aggravated misery that the mind recoils 
from its contemplation. Famine and treachery 


their steps—their Canadian attendants 
perished of cold and h —poor Hood was 
murdered, and Franklin and his surviving friends 


barely escaped with their lives. 


On the Ist of August the | 





second winter. When the third summer came, 
however, it was found that the health and spirits 
of the crews had so far suffered, that a further 
stay was not advisable ; and on the ships as 
loose, they steered for home, where they arri 
safely in October, 1823, by which time the whole 
nation had nearly given them up for lost. 

During the year 1824, Captain Lyon went out 
in the ‘‘Griper” for the purpose of tracing the 
northern course of America. The vessel proved 
deficient in sailing qualities; after running the 
most alarming risks, and escaping more 
once as by miracle, she was found to be in such 
a crippled condition that an immediate return to 
England afforded the only chance of safety. The 
return, con to the expectation of the erew, 
was happily accomplished. 

In the same year again reat os with 
the “Hecla” and “ Fury,” i 
Captain Hoppner as second in command. Thee 
object was to explore Prince Regent’s Inlet. 
The season proved unusually severe, and it was 
as much as Parry could do to get his ships safe 
Mie cxmnined the 

urveying parties 
neighbouring coasts, and by the 19th of July the 
vessels were again afloat, and to coast 


North Somerset; but 
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the journey demanded. The investigation was; their rescuc, Franklin’s old friend Richardson 
rily completed, and the fact established | and Mr. Rae commenced an investigation of the 

that the passage was impracticable to vessels of coast from the Mackenzie to the Coppermine 
large size. _Rivers—a search which was extended in 1851 
In 1829-33, an expedition was undertaken by | to Wollaston Land; but, as we all know, with- 
Ross, with his nephew, in the “Victory.” ‘The out the desired success. Sir James C. Ross, in 
nephew discovered a tract of land which he the “Enterprise” and “ Investigator,” sailed in 
named Boothia Felix in compliment to Mr. June, 1848. These ships entered Barrow’s 
Felix Booth, who bore the expense of the/ Strait, and examined it nearly as far as Wel- 
cruise. The ‘“ Victory ’’ was absent five years, | lington Channel, when they were driven to 


and made use of the stores of the abandoned 
“Fury ” tosupply her wants. In her first winter 
uarters she remained a whole year, being set 


on the 17th of September, 1830. On the 23d. 
of the same month, after advancing three miles, | discovering them. 


again enclosed, having advanced but four miles, | 
She had finally to be | tled into a solid mass, and by the beginning of 


she was frozen in again for eleven months more. 
Released on the 28th of August, 1831, she was 


on the 27th September. 
abandoned, and the crew took leave of her in 
April, 1832. They proceeded on foot as far as 
the N.E. extremity of North Somerset, where 
they made a canvas house, and remained till 
the Ist of August, fitting up their boats, but 
were compelled to return and spend the winter 
of 1832-3 on Fury Beach. On the 15th of the 








following August they commenced their journey, 

succeeded in reaching Navy Inlet, where 
they fell in with the ‘‘ Isabella,” of Hull, which 
brought them safely home. 

In 1836, Commander Back was sent out again 
in the ‘ Terror,” to examine Regent’s Inlet, 
Fury and Hecla Strait, Back’s River, and Cape 
Turnagain. But the “Terror” got knocked 
about in the ice until, ‘crazed, broken and 
leaky,’”’ she had to return home, which was not 
effected without difficulty. 

It was on the 26th of May, 1845, that Sir 
John Franklin, furnished with two strong ves- 
sels, the ‘‘ Erebus” and ‘ Terror,” provisioned | 
for three years, and manned with 140 men, set 
forth on that expedition, whose tragic result has 
cast a fatal and harrowing gloom on the closing 
years of Arctic enterprise. He was commis- 
sioned to attempt the North West passage, and 
it was hoped, trom his well-known character 





and experience, that by him the long-vexed 
question would be decided. 
pectation has been disappointed we need not 
say. A letter, dated from Baflin’s Bay, July | 
12, 1845, was the last communication ever 
received trom him in England. His in-| 
structions were to proceed through Barrow’s | 
Straits until he reached Cape Walker, and then | 
to steer 8. W. direct for Behring’s Straits. The 
return of his ships was confidently expected at. 
the close of 1847. 
gence concerning them, the brig ‘‘ Plover’ was | 
sent in January, 1848, to Behring’s Straits to 
render the aid they might require in case they 
had made the passage —a duty which the 
“Plover” unfortunately was not destined to 


How this ex-| 


In the absence of all intelli- | 





fulfil. In March of the same year, while vessels 
were in preparation to carry Sir J. C. Ross to 


winter quarters. The explorers established 
themselves at Leopold’s Island, not far from the 
quarters occupied by Franklin two winters 
before, though from some fatality they failed in 
On getting clear of the ice 
in 1849, Sir J. C. Ross prepared to resume his 
route, but before anything could be decided on, 
the loose ice came driving around them and set- 


September the whole of Barrow’s Strait was im- 
passable. Hardly had the bold crews prepared 
to settle themselves for another winter, when 
they discovered to their dismay that the ice by 
which they were fast bound was drifting to the 
east at the rate of ten miles a day, with the 
prospect of certain destruction on the western 
coast. From this danger they were saved by 
what appeared a miracle of Providence; and 
they steered for England, where their pro- 
longed absence had caused much anxiety. The 
‘‘ North Star,” a small vessel sent with provi- 
sions ‘for Sir J. C. Ross, had a similar and 
equally narrow escape. 

In 1850, the ‘‘ Enterprise’ and “ Investiga- 
tor’’ were sent out again to Behring’s Straits, 
under Captain Collinson and Commander M ‘Clure; 
and an efficient force proceeded to Baffin’s Bay. 
This year no less than ten vessels were engaged 
in the search for the lost Franklin. They were— 
a squadron consisting of the ‘“ Resolute;” the 
‘‘ Assistance,” Captain Ommanney; and two 
steam-tugs, the “ Intrepid” and “ Pioneer,’ ‘all 
under the command of Captain Austin—the 
“Lady Franklin” and the “Sophia” under 
Mr. Penny—the ‘‘Felix” and the ‘“ Mary” 
under Sir John Ross—two American vessels, the 
‘“‘ Rescue” and ‘‘ Advance’’—besides these was 
the ‘“‘ Prince Albert,” a small sailing vessel, un- 
der Commander Forsyth. 

Captain Austin’s squadron reached the en- 
trance to Lancaster Sound—Penny keeping pace 
with them. There they separated, and Omman- 
ney proceeding in the ‘ Assistance” had the 
good fortune to discover the first traces of Frank- 
lin’s Expedition. These were the site of ar 
encampment marked by fragments of paper, 
bones, empty tins, staves, ends of navy rope, a 
shed, a forge, a little garden filled with moss 
and stch flowers as would grow in that bleak 
air—and the graves of three sailors, two from 
the ‘‘ Erebus ”’ and one from the “ Terror.’’ 

The winter was now approaching. Penny 
pushed up Wellington Channel, but was stopped 
by a barrier of ice. The ‘Lady Frankba 
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and ‘‘ Sophia” took up quarters in Assistance | routine of business and amusement, varied by 
Harbour, where they were joined by Sir John | the music of a barrel organ which the Prince 
Ross in the ‘‘ Felix;” and Austin’s squadron | consort had presented to them on their depar- 
became fixed im a floe between Cornwallis Land | ture. On the 25th of February the expedition 
and Griffith’s Island. The “ Prince Albert’’ | they had contemplated set out. It consisted of 
returned home, and the American vessels at-| Kennedy, Bellot and six men, with four sledges, 
tempted to do the same, but were miserably | two of which were drawn by Esquimaux dogs, 
caught in the pack, where they were imprisoned | and the other two by the men. With this 
for eight months, only reaching New York in| equipment they pursued their explorations for 
the following October, after suffering unheard-of | ninety-seven days, and performed a journey of 
hardships. The seven English ships passed the | cleven hundred miles without illness or accident. 
winter as comfortably as it was possible to do; After the breaking-up of the ice the ‘“ Prinee 
under such asky, busying themselves in any oc- | Albert’’ repaired to Cape Riley, and thence re- 
eupation or device likely to forward the object turned to Aberdeen, which she reached on the 
of their enterprise ; they trapped foxes, and set | 7th October, 1852, with her full complement of 


them loose with intelligence contained in a collar 
round their necks; they sent off carrier pigeons 
similarly laden ; and they eagerly pursued such | 
sports and recreations as tended to preserve their 
health and spirits. With the advance of spring, 
sledging parties were sent out in every direction; 
and neither zeal nor perseverance was lacking 
in carrying out the search. Penny, in a boat, 
penetrated Queen’s Channel as far as Baring 
Island and Cape Beecher, but was compelled to | 
turn back for want of equipments. He failed | 
in persuading Captain Austin that Franklin had 
gone by that route; and as nothing could be 
done without that officer’s consent, he was com- 
pelled to return with the squadron, which after 
attempting in vain to enter Smith’s and Jones’ 
Sounds, sailed for England. 

The ‘ Prince Albert” meanwhile had come 
home, and no time was lost in fitting her out 
again, and placing her under the charge of Mr. 
Kennedy, with Lieutenant Bellot, as second in 
command—a man whose noble self-devotion and 





sad fate have endeared his memory to every 
Englishman. The object of this voyage was to) 
examine Regent’s Inlet and the coast of North | 
Somerset. The progress of the ‘ Prince Albert”’ 
was stopped by a barrier of ice across Barrow’s 
Straits, and she had to take temporary refuge 
in Port Bowen. It not being desirable to winter 
here, Kennedy, with four men, crossed to Port 
Leopold, to reconnoitre. On attempting to re- 
turn, they found their passage cut off by the 
ice, which yet abounded in fissures which they 
could not pass on foot. They had to spend the 
night with no other shelter than the boat. The 
next morning they discovered that the ship had 
disappeared, having drifted down the inlet. For- 
tunately they found provisions at the depét at 
Whaler Point, and the prapered bravely to 
winter, by fitting up the fe which had been 
left with the stores, for an abode. For five 
weeks this little party of stragglers made their 
home in the boat, and had resigned themselves 
to their fate, when on the 17th of October 
Bellot appeared, with seven of the crew, who 
had dragged the jolly-boat with them all the 
way from Batty Bay and guided them back to 





The long winter was passed with the usual | di 





men. 

In the summer of 1852, Captain Ingleficld, in 
the small screw schooner ‘‘ Isabel” made an ad- 
venturous, and in a geographical point of view 
a successful cruise. Pushing up Smith’s Sound, 
which had baffled Captain Austin, he proved it 
to be a noble channel opening in all probability 
into the Polar Ocean—and entered Jones’ Sound 
far enough to see it expand into a wide frith, 
though driven back thence by contrary winds 
and ice. On his return he communicated his 
intelligence to Sir Edward Belcher’s squadron, 
and arrived at home safely after an absence of 
four months. 

Captain Ingleficld’s second cruise in the 
‘‘ Phoenix”’ in 1853-was equally successful, but, 
as every one deplores, was fatal to poor Bellot, 
who fell through a fissure in the ice, and 
perished, On her return the “‘ Phanix” brought 
home Lieutenant Cresswell, the bearer of Captain 
M‘Clure’s despatches, and the first man who has 
ever performed the North West passage, having 
entered the Arctic regions by Behring’s Straits, 
and quitted them by Baffin’s Bay! Cresswell 
was sent home with the sailors who had suffered 


from the climate, but left his Commander in the 


‘“Investigator’’ determined to complete the 
passage. : 

We must return now, to track as briefly as 
may be the course of the ‘ Investi a 
This ship, with the “Enterprise” it will be 
remembered, went out in 1850 to attempt the 
passage by Behring’s Straits. The two parted 
company, and the ‘ Investigator” worked her 
way along the edge of the pack. On the 8th of 
August a party who landed fell in with some 
Esquimaux, who showed by their astonishment 
at the sight of the ship, that they had 
nothing of Franklin. On the 24th they 
proached Port Warren, and the landing 
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to, proceed from: some sulphuric mounds, and the | form ‘a depét at Heela and Griper Bay for the 
white figures were resolved into deer:' When | spring travelling parties. The journey oceupied 
winter came the “ Investigator” found harbour- | nineteen days, though the distance did not ex- 
age on'the east coast of Prince of Wales’ Strait, | ceed thirty-six miles. At the same time other 
and there she remained a prisoner till the | depéts were laid down in other directions. One 
following July. Sledging parties went out, but | party under Lieutenant Mecham, on their return 
found no trace of the missing vessels, and they | to the ship, brought documents from M‘Clure, 
returned with the conviction that Franklin had| which they had found at; Winter Harbour, 
not penetrated to these regions. establishing his claim to the discovery~of the 
ice yielded in the middle of July, and| North West passage, and giving intelligence of 
the “‘ Investigator,” having narrowly escaped | the “ Investigator.” 
being crushed by a floe, pursued her way, sail-| As the winter waned, preparations were made 
ing southward to round Cape Lambton, and! for spring journeys; and on the 9th of March 
then northward along the western shore of} Pym started to the Bay of Mercy to carry help 
Baring Island. On the 20th August they|to the “Investigator.” A month later three 
were driven between the ice and the beach a| expeditions set forth in different directions to 
little to the north of Prince Alfred’s Cape, and | prosecute the search for Franklin. While these 
lay there till the 29th, when they had again a/ several parties were absent, however, the crew 
natrow escape from utter destruction. For ajof the ‘‘ Resolute” who remained with the 
month were harassed by the most dismal| vessel were startled by the apparition of a 
perils, while creeping along the northern coast | wasted, way-worn, haggard and phantom- 
of Baring Island, where they anchored at length | looking band, who came wandering dreamily 
in a cove which they appropriately named |and bewildered like ghosts from the land of 
‘* Merey Bay.” Here they passed their second |shadows. It was M‘Clure and his heroic crew, 
winter, availing themselves of the game with| who had abandoned their ship after three long 
which the district abounded. During April | years of imprisonment—and it need not be said 
M‘Clure, with a sledge party, made an excursion | how hearty, hilarious and jovial was their re- 
to Winter Harbour, on Melville Island, where the | ception by the brother tars of Old England. 
‘‘Heela’’ and ‘“ Griper’’ wintered in 1819-20.| The exploring parties returned safe and well, 
The summer when it came brought them no| after the accomplishment of herculean labours ; 
release—the ice maintained its firm surface, and | but no sign nor trace of the long-lost expedition 
another winter’s captivity had to be endured on | rewarded their exertions. The parties sent out 
the same spot. They kept their Christmas man- | by Sir E. Belcher, who shared their perils, met 
fully, with venison and plum-puddings—but the | with no better success. 
health of the crew began to fail, and the com-}| The summer of 1853 was late. The ships in 
mander therefore sent forward the invalids, while ; Wellington Channel were released in July, but 
they were yet able to move, under Lieutenant | the ‘‘ Resolute” and her tender were only freed 
Cresswell—and, as wé have seen, they fellin with |on the 18th August. Brief, however, was the 
the “‘ Phoenix ”’ and were conveyed safely home. | relief to all, as the whole were speedily con- 
On the 21st of April, 1852, a squadron under | fined again for another winter. Nothing of 
Sir Edward Belcher set sail. This gentleman, | note now occurred until April, 1854, when Lieu- 
who has distinguished himself, in no very envi- | tenant Mecham set out to visit Prince of Wales’ 
able way, by the abandonment of five ships, well- | Inlet. Arriving at Princess Royal Islands on 
provisioned and in good condition, was commis-|the 4th May, he there found a document, 
sioned to prosecute the search after Franklin, | stating that the ‘“‘ Enterprise” had in 1851 
and to carry relief to the long~absent crews of | passed up the Strait to Pot Peel, had wintered 
the ‘‘ Enterprise” and “ Investigator.’ His | in 1851-2 in lat. 70 deg. 35 min., long. 117 
ships were the ‘‘ Assistance’”’ and “ Resolute,’ | deg. 40 min. W., and that information of her 
commanded by himself and Captain Kellett; | movements would be found upon an islet in lat. 
two steam-tugs, ‘‘ Intrepid’’ and *‘ Pioneer” and| 71 deg. 36 min., long. 119 deg. W. These 
the ‘‘ North Star,” under Commander Pullen. | documents were sought and found, and detailed 
They reached Beechey Island together, when Sir| the track of the ‘‘ Enterprise ;’—the latest 
E. Belcher proceeded up Wellington Channel| among them, bearing date 27th August, 1852, 
with the ‘ Assistance” and “ Pioneer,’ while | reported all on board in good health. Mecham’s 
Kellett, with the two other vessels went to Mel- | party encountered great hardships on their re- 
ville Island to carry a supply of provisions for|turn, and many of them were afflicted ‘with 
Collinson’s ships. In September they had to} snow-blindness. On reaching their quarters on 
cut their way into winter quarters; and even! the 27th of May, they there found directions for 
before August was out the “ Assistance” and them to go on to Beechey Island—Sir E. Belcher 
“‘ Pioneer ” were frozen up in Northumberland | having given orders to abandon the “ Resolute ” 
Sound, where they remained till the following! and “Intrepid.” They reached Beechey Island on 
July. The “ Resolute” was no sooner in winter | the 12th of June, all in good health, but much 
quarters, than Commander M‘Clintock set out | fatigued, having travelled thirteen hundred miles 
to convey provisions across Melville Island to; over snow and ice in seventy days. At Ramsay 
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Island they had left a communication for Col- | the bodies of some thirty were found at about a 


linson, apprising him of what had been done, 
and advising him by no means to proceed east- 
ward, but to return by Behring’s Straits. 

The ‘‘ North Star,” which had been left at 
Beechey Island as a depot ship, was now filled 
with the crews of the “‘ Investigator,’ ‘ Re- 
solute” and ‘*Intrepid,” and on the 25th of 
August Sir E. Belcher gave orders for the 
abandonment of the “‘Assistance”’ and “‘ Pioneer,”’ 
which had been fixed in the ice since the pre- 
ceding September. Sir Edward, it would seem, 
holds au equal rank among: Arctic navigators to 
that which Falstaff held among the captains on 
Shrewsbury field—he led his ships ‘‘ where they 
got well peppered,” and there he left them to 
their fate. Five capital ships, which cost the 
country, taking ther stores into account, pro- 
bably some half million of money, were doomed, 
by the commander to whom they were intrusted, 
to rot and moulder in the icy solitudes of the 
Pole-—~-a memorial, so long as they last, of any- 
thing except the dogged courage, perseverance 
and self-devotion of the British sailor. 

It is gratifying, however, to know that the 
‘‘ Enterprise’ has not shared the fate either of 
the ‘‘ Investigator” or of Belcher’s squadron. 
She arrived safe in Port Clarence, Behring’s 
Straits, Collinson having probably discovered 
the docuinents left by Mecham, and acted upon 
their advice—he lost three of his crew. 

For the present the search for Franklin has 
ended on our with the untoward consum- 
mation of Belcher’s expedition; but the ‘‘ Ad- 
vance,” the American vessel sent out by Mr. 
Grinnell in 1850, has again been dispatched by 
the same philanthropic gentleman, to renew the 
search by means of dog sledges, and a light boat 
which may be propelled either on ice or water. 
From the report of Dr. Rae, which reached this 
country in October last; it is to be feared that 
little but disappointment can result from a 
search in the direction in which the American 
party are proceeding. Dr. Rae’s report is fa- 
miliar to most of our readers, and we need not 
therefore give it atlength. The following is a 
summary of the sad intelligence it conveys :— 
Rae states that he learned from some Esquimaux 
in Pelly Bay, that a party of white men had 
perished from want of food some distance to the 
westward. He subsequently purchased a num- 
ber of afticles, which places the fate of a portion, 
if not all, of the then survivors of Franklin’s 
party beyond a doubt. He learned that in the 
spring of 1850 a party of white men were 
w about in search of food, having 
lost their ships in the ice—that at a later date 





day’s j to the north-west of the Great 
Fish Rivet, eunte lying in a tent, others under 
a Niesd2 tho Was cuppebed to obo. Slee 
From the mutilated state of the corpses, and the 
contents of the kettles, it was evident that the 
poor fellows had been driven to cannibalism, to 
prolong existence. Rae purchased of the Es- 
quimaux a number of the articles found with 
the bodies of the white men—and these place 
the fact of their forming a division of Franklin’s 
party beyond a doubt. None of the Esquimaux 
with whom Rae conversed had seen the bodies, 
but had received their information and the 
relics which they bartered from their country- 
men who had. 

The melancholy detail may end here. It 
will naturally occur to the reader to ask, What 
became of the remainder of Franklin’s party? 
Dr. Rae’s discovery accounts but for little more 
than thirty, and they went out a hundred and 
forty strong. Did the mass of them perish by 
some such fearful calamity as the “ = eo 
miraculously escaped more than once? Were 
the vessels crushed beneath the accumulated 
bulk of some toppling floe? or nipped in the 
closing ice-field ? or wrecked miserably in some 
desolating tempest? A thousand such questions 
might be asked—but there is none to answer 
them—the secret is buried in the dead bosom 
of the North, and will not be wrenched 
away. 

It is given out that a searching party will be 
organized this spring to proceed overland to the 
supposed scene of the melancholy consummation 
described in Dr. Rae’s Report—and by this 
means it is thought that definite tidings may be 
obtained of Franklin’s fate. When that is satis- 
factorily accomplished, we may be allowed to 
hope that the era of Arctic exploration will have 
expired—and that neither the money nor the 
brave men of the nation will again be 
dered on profitless attempts. The North 

has been at length accompli but 
only by the crew of a single vessel, not by the 
vessel itself; and we know enough by this time 
of the Arctic seas to pronounce that 


for all practically useful Davis tp ent + ob =v = 
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gation is hopeless. 
years that this’ dingaeshe'e enterprise so. an’ be “ta 


deluding say bebe tahnelt Ul 

hopes of success, science has made such gi 
advances in all other directions, that success, 
were it now achieved, would be of no real valae; 
and we may, therefore, well desist from an 
attempt by eng 3 nothing but suffermg and 
defeat is to be won. 
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READING RAIDS. 


MODERN ASCETICISM VERSUS MODERN FICTION. 


Uns ess our memory fails us, it was Lord Bacon 
who said that “ Clergymen, of all that can read 
and write, take the worst measure of human 
affairs.” We have just met with a notable illus- 
tration of a saying which is as true to-day as 
ever it was. 

The nominal teacher of religion is too often 
only a professor and teacher of pietism, rather 
than of religion in any true christian SELSE ; 
and his model man is astunted creature of half- 
starved passions, warped sympathies, and ex- 
clusive tastes. He is a thing of rules and 
maxims, rather than a well-developed human 
being. His Christianity is a stiffening machine 
like 
# monitor in George’s days, 
rather than a holy, mellowing influence inter- 
penetrating his whole nature. He plucks out his 
right eye before it offends him or his God, and 
cuts off the right arm which he needs for daily 
duty. The “living sacrifice’? which he pre- 
sents to ‘‘a faithful Creator” is maimed and 
blemished. In a word, the model man of your 
average pictist is only Aa/f a man. 

We remember quite well the law of compen- 
sation, and know that, psychologically as well 
as materially, what is gained in depth must be 
lost in breadth, when there are impassable limits 
in the case. We believe right heartily, and 
reverently too, in ‘‘ the indiwwiduality of the i- 
dwidual;’’ and we honour the character and 
‘‘ mission ’’ of those in whom certain elements of 
our common humanity so preponderate as to give 
the decided pietistic bent. These brethren and 
sisters of ours have a special work to perform in 
society, and we respect both them and their 
labours. But they, like the rest of us, should 
be on their guard against exclusiveness, and we 
should like to see them aware of the dangers of 
their peculiar temperament—aware that though 
piety be inseparable from Christianity, the 
pietist ex professo is only one variety of the 

t race CukistIAN ; a variety, like the others, 
of separate utility only as a provisional great 
fact until we arrive at the “ perfect man,” 
‘‘the measure of the stature of the” Divine 
Ideal. This once recognised, dogmatism would 
‘‘ die the death,”’ the rule of culture would be 
‘‘ give and take,”’ and we should all confess that 

Our little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes. 

Said the glowworm to the nightingale :— 

Did you admire my lamp (quoth he), 

As much as I your minstrelsy, 

You would abhor to do me wrong, 

As much as I to spoil your song ; 

For, "twas the selfsame Power divine 

Taught you to sing, and me to shine, 

That you with music, I with light 

Might beautify and cheer the night. 








Let us not be told that ‘the love of God 
should possess all hearts alike ;” for the distinc- 
tion we make is not between degrees, but 
between intensity and diffusion; and we are 
about to protest in the name of a branch of 
literature most important to human welfare 
under a Christian, or any other regime, against 
what we consider an abuse of special gift and 
privilege in a member of a class whose character 
and functions we respect. 

It is our intention, from time to time, to in- 
troduce the readers of these papers to some of 
the best novels and romances.—We chanced to 
find on a friend’s table, the other day, a Dis- 
course by a Dissenting Clergyman of standing 
and character, headed ‘ Works of Fiction.” 
We read it, with ever-increasing amazement, to 
the end. The result being that we were led 
into the fact of the existence of an amount of 
mistake and exclusive pre-judgment upon a vital 
topic, which we had thought could never exist 
among men of intelligence and education, in these 
reading, thinking times. Here, said we to our- 
selves, is a gentleman, whose ‘praise is in all 
the churches,” a man of reading, expericnee, 
and influence, discoursing, with the insight and 
logic of a Chadband (and little more), to young 
England, in dispraise of the imaginative litera- 
ture of incident; and upon reflection, we found 
reason to fear that, though the lecture was de- 
livered in 1847, it might be taken as an accurate 
‘‘presentment”’ of the opinions of the larger 
portion of the so-called “‘religious world’’ about 
works of fiction in general, at the present mo- 
ment. We may be doing the good cause some 
humble service, we said, if we introduce one of 
the topics of these papers by clearing the way 
of such obstructions as the discourse before us 
might be supposed to create in many candid 
minds of the submissive order. And assuredly 
we shall be doing modern asceticism no injustice, 
if we deal with it in the person of au advocate 
whose general talent and character are so well 
recognised. 

The respected Lecturer (of whom we would 
bespeak pardon at the outset, for any freedoms 
into which we may be betrayed) confesses to 
‘‘ want of preparation,”’ for this specific lecture; 
but as he adds that he has ‘‘ thought somewhat 
deeply’’ upon the whole subject, we may assume 
his conclusions to be deliberate and decisive. 
Under the title ‘‘ works of fiction,” he does not 


j include such works as More’s ‘‘ Utopia,” ‘ Gul- 


liver’s Travels,” “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” or 
‘simple tales, where the narrative’’ is merely 
a vehicle for the sentiment. He means to desig- 
nate ‘‘ the whole round of novels and romances, 
all those works of which incident constitutes 
the staple” and the “attraction.” This would 
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take in Charles Lamb's “‘ Rosamund Gray,” Gold- | vehicles as Harriet Martineau’s beautiful “‘ Dawn 


smith’s ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” St. Pierre's ‘‘ Paul | Island,’’ where the 
and Virginia,’ Fouqué’s ‘‘ Undine,’ Dickens’ | lustrously through 


shimmers 
a Per- 


c 
veil of incident ? 


“Copperfield,” Thackeray’s ‘‘ Esmond,” Wilkie | haps,” our lecturer might say, at the cost of his 


Collins’ ‘‘ Basil,” along with “Jane Eyre,” | distinction— ‘ 
Ruth,” ‘The Head of the Family,” and so} much harm.” 


on—some immortal, all high-class, works of art. 
And the judgment Sos fe is, ‘that in no case 


are such works beneficial; in most cases they are | fictitious. 


| 
i 


perhaps; but they have done 
We shall sce by-and-bye. 

II. We intend something more than a play 
upon words, when we say that real fiction is not 
Grief, and love, and joy, and faith, 


harmful; and that all wise and considerate men and falsehood, and crime, are great facts per- 


will do well not only to neglect, but to set them- 
selves in opposition to them.” We are then in- 


ot recurring. Upon all that stirs the 
uman heart, the storyteller may ring the ch 


dulged with answers to ‘those arguments which | through thousands of combinations, with 

are set forth in favour of works of fiction’— |help of Edward and Helen, scene and circum- 
“those arguments”’ being either essentially | stance; and he must be real in unreality, or for- 
puerile and feeble, or so stated by the Lecturer | 


as to appear so;—not intentionally, but ap- 
parently from ignorance that anything better 
was to be said. But let us proceed to make a 
few comments. 

I. Our first observation is this: That though 
the subordination of incident to sentiment in 
works of fiction may be superficially greater or 
less, yet that, fundamentally, a work of ‘‘ inci- 
dent” is necessarily a vehicle for ‘‘ sentiment,” 
whatever its merits may be. By which we 
mean, not merely that it- must “influence” a 
reader’s mind for good or evil, but that the 
narration of (so-called) fictitious incident is one 
of the natural and everlastingly necessary deve- 
lopments of the God-bestowed gift which makes 
the Teacher. The Romance of the middle ages, 
and the Novel of to-day, are only different 
forms of the primeval Parable; forms varying 
and undergoing modification in accordance with 
the increasing complexities of human life, and 
necessarily dissimilar to the simple fictions of a 
simple age, when human intellectation was more 
direct, more concentrative, and more regularly 
addressed to simple moral problems. All life is 
teaching, whether we will or no; cousciously 
or unconsciously, the story-teller (when he does 
his work spontaneously) weaves what he has 
learned into an imaginary web of life external 
to himself, parable, romance, or novel; and 
prophet, bard, troubadour, or (printing being 
rife) literary man,—he is a teacher through in- 
cident, which is thought, or sentiment, or both, 
in action. Apparent remoteness of sentiment 
Jrom incident may be the consequence of complexity 
of structure, and not of actual disruption. Is the 
‘‘ Bride of Lammermoor” a “simple” story? Is 
its “‘ staple” incident or sentiment? The Celes- 
tial artist painted a chanticleer, and wrote under- 
neath, ‘ This is a Cock.” Lucy Ashton’s “ Tak’ 
up your bonnie bri m” means—Do not 
play at Providence ; though Scott neither wrote, 
nor perhaps felt, that he was going to point that 
lesson, as a Judean prophet might have contem- 
plated delivering a le. Is Dickens’ ‘‘Christ- 
mas Carol”’ a story of sentiment orincident? Is 
Disraeli’s “Sybil”? Is “John sb 
Have not thesé vehicles of “‘ sen . 
to very many thousands of minds? As efficient 








‘in its indestructible association wi 





feit your attention. ‘‘ We all remember,” says 
our Lecturer, apparently without the least con- 
sciousness of the damning character of the ad- 
mission he makes,— 

We all remember how, in our earliest days, it was a 
JSamiliar practice to “ make believe.” The soul and essence 
of works of fiction is to “ make believe;” and he who does 
not, while reading these works, cheat his intelligence 
into the delusion that the narrative is real, will turn away 
with utter disgust from their study. When Richardson 
put forth the earlier portions of his “ Pamela,” and while 
he was proceeding with the remaining portions of the 
tale, he received numerous letters from the readers of the 
work, entreating him to bring his heroine to a happy 
conclusion, for they felt that their own happiness depen 
upon hers. Poor things! &c, &c. &e. 

Sir John Herschel tells a story about certain 
villagers who got their blacksmith to read them 
‘‘ Pamela” on the fine evenings, at the smithy 
door, and when the happy wind-up came, went 
and set the church-bells going, amid tears of 
rapture. ‘Poor things!” our Lecturer would 
say ; but we rather suspect that village was all 
the better for “ Pamela” and this delicious bit 
of make-believe. ‘Let them anatomise Regan.” 
There must be a pulse or two less in this man 
than in yon and me! ‘ Handy-dandy, change 
places; which is the ‘poor thing,’ and which 
the ” Does any one think so profound a 


. 
al 
. 





sympathy with the “ fictitious” was implanted 


in universal humanity for nothing—for no im- 
portant ends linking the fictitious with the real ? 

III. The cool superiority to obvious deduc- 
tions with which, in the passage above quoted, 
the tendency to ‘“ make believe” is over 
the sim- 
plicity, the spontancousness, and comparative 
purity of childhood, is one of the most amusing 
things ever known to us in our reading. “ Maxg- 
BELIEVE ’—the tendency to representation—to 
re-creation—is the divinely-laid foundation of 
Art in all its forms, and could as soon be re- 


Andes from an continent. : 
facts :—I1st. There is a capacity o ing satis- 
faction in that representation of fin, whieh 

called Fiction, in every human soul, more o 
less; most, in women and children (7.¢., in those 
who act and are 
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whom the liaison between intellect and feeling 
is most intimate, and character possesses the 
greatest unity). 2d. In every age of the world 
men and women have been born (and will be 


born !)’ possessing special gifts for the gratifica- 


tion of this capacity—gifts varying in excellence | 


and associated with varying degrees of conscien- 
tiousness. Net results — writers of fiction by 
hundreds; readers of fiction by millions. Re- 
quired by the Lecturer—that you should believe 
that gift and capacity were intended to be 
! Rational deduction made by unper- 
verted common sensc—that gift and capacity 
were made for each other, and intended to sub- 
serve the culture of the race, under the provi- 
dence of Almighty God. The only remaining 
uestion—which we leave to take care of itself 
—is, Shall the insolence of dogmatic theology 
be permitted to dispose of universal tendencies 
(and Art, at the same time, according to the 
sternest logic), by lugging in human depravity 
to account for them ? 

IV. The gentleman whose views we have 
taken as representing those of a large class of 
sincere but narrow-minded and often self- 
esteeming men, has the most approved useful- 
knowledge notions of the Dryasdust school of 
thought, and treats with amazing ‘ density” 
and superciliousness some of the noblest elements 
of our intellectual and moral nature. He ex- 

ressly asserts that “‘neither Richardson nor 
Fielding possessed any particular pretension to 
high mental power;” thinks he has crushed 
Godwin when he says that ‘‘he made but an 
indifferent Dissenting minister ;’’ and fancies he 
has disproved Scott’s claim to intellectual emi- 
nence when he calls in the admission that his 
poetry and Life of Napoleon are third-rate. We 
scarcely believe our eyes as we read, and fear 
our readers will think we are doing a stroke of 
fiction on our own account. Said we nghtly or 
not, that our ascetic moralist’s logic and insight 
were here those of a Chadband? 0, friend! it 
is very casy work for you to depreciate men like 
Fielding, Richardson, and Walter Scott, at the 
expense of Newton, Davy, and others; but to 
our thinking, the Searcher of hearts, and He 
only, knows who, of these benefactors of man- 
kind, has been the greatest. We profoundly 
pity the nearsightedness which could lead a 
teacher of religion into such dogmatical talk 
about matters out of his range. His idea of the 
quarter in which culture should begin, of the most 
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|Is it possible that in this era of grace there 
lives the man who does not think that to have 
/read of Jeanie Deans is a nobler education for 
a human soul than to have read of the Duke 
of Marlborough? There are those, says our 
philosopher, with glorious bathos, ‘‘who know 
‘all about Tom Jones; dut of the real Joneses, the 
true and lasting ornaments of the country, Inigo 
| Jones, or Sir William Jones, they know nothing 
whatever.” Well, as a respected Judge said 
| upon the bench, ‘some likes apples, some like: 
|inions ;” what we say is, know all about the 
\sham Jones, and “the real Joneses ;” but if a 
/choice must be made, we would rather a child 
of ours should live, and love, and laugh, with 
Jeanie Deans and Tom Jones, than know that 
Inigo Jones was a respectable architect and 
“lasting ornament,” or Sir William Jones a 
great linguist and man of letters. <I know of 
|no works,” says our censor, ‘‘ which communi- 
_cate a less amount of information than works of 
fiction.” Good friend, what is your idea of 
information? And is “information” all that 
one has to read for? Are there not sympathies 
| to be enlarged, passions to be (not starved out, 
but) educated into healthy activity, prejudices 
of caste and circumstance to be corrected? 
‘‘The writers of works of fiction,” we are told, 
‘have not been a morally healthy race of men ;” 
to support which, we are reminded (tnter alia) 
that ‘ Defoe was a bankrupt, and twice in New- 
gate,” that Sir Walter Scott was “placed in painful 
circumstances,’ and that there is no doubt that 
“‘ Goldsmith's mode of life and thoughts, while 
writing the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ brought him 
into those distresses from which he was rescued by 
Dr. Johnson.” We blush as we read these sen- 
tences; our soul is stirred within us; what 
shall we say? For one thing,—we have no 
doubt poor Goldy’s name stands as well in the 
books of the recording angel as Johnson’s. For 
another,—the Artist (of whatever kind) is 
necessarily a man of a strong emotional nature, 
and liable to all the errors mostly inseparable 
from such a constitution. And, though it 
shall never be ours to prophesy smooth things 
to what is called “erring genius”—may God 
forbid! we utterly repudiate the conven- 
'tional test of Christian character, and believe 
that if the Great Shepherd were to-day to 
call his sheep by name, multitudes would be 
lovingly welcomed to the fold, whose appearance 
at the table of the Lord would now dissolve any 





valuable sort of education, is equally trivial, and Church in Christendom.—lIncidentally, we may 
of the conventicle, conventicle-ish. He deplores | just add here that we quite agree with the 
in lachrymose terms the ignorance of “some | author of this discourse in his remarks on Scott’s 
who are very well acquainted with the history | handling of the Covenanters, while we dispute 


of Jeanie Deans, who, perhaps, do not know ef his inference that ‘‘ what is earnest and spiritual 


the existence of such a person as the Duke of 
Marlborough.”—Grant us patience, ye gods! 
JeaxteE Deans! The Duxe or Martsonoven !* 


* He performed a treason, or a court-bow ; told a 





in religion has a tendency in direct contraven- 
tion of the tastes, mental habits and feelings, of 


her; betrayed his benefactor, and supported him, or 
would have murdered him ; as easily as he paid a com- 
pliment or spoke about the weather, and with no more 








falsehood as black as Styx; took a mistress, and left | 





remorse.— THACKERAY. 
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all works of fiction.” This is what lawyers 
eall colourable, but it is not true. 

We gladly accept from the Lecturer the often 
proposed touchstone—that things should be 
measured by their compatibility with a devo- | 
tional spirit, or, ‘that nothing should be done 
upon which the Divine blessing cannot be in- | 
voked ; and we hope we may appeal to the con- | 
sciousness of hundreds of readers whether they | 
have found a reasonable use of works of fiction | 
impede the habitual ‘‘ Abba, Father” of the) 
pious heart, or the contrary. No issue could be 
more to the point, we think; and different re- 
sults in the application of it to the present ques- 
tion may come, not of any radical moral differences 
in those who apply it, but from a different blend- 
ing of moral and intellectual elements. We have 
not space to develop this proposition, but we 
respectfully beg that readers who may disagree 
with us on the subject of works of fiction will 
give it their watchful consideration. 

For brevity’s sake, we must be abrupt in 
passing “‘ from grave to gay ;” ¢.¢., we are going 
to be gay; the Lecturer is serious enough, and 
seems to have no idea of the intense bathos of 
what he is saying. ‘‘ The novel reader,” he 
says :— 


The novel reader becomes dissatisfied with the actual 
world; he looks upon himself as a person greatly to be 
pitied, and he hopes that some splendid aecident will 
throw in his way some rich gentleman who will make his 
fortune for him suddenly*; he faneies he shall shine 
with such splendour that all men and maidens will look 
on with overwhelming delight at his wisdom and glory ; 
or perhaps some sentimental damsel conjures up bright 
visions that some Lord So-and-So, or some Duke 
So-and-So, may one day alight from his carriage, and 
even (/) speak to her, and the most wonderful things 
will ensue. 


Very probably, very; and Echo says, What 
of it? ‘‘ Conjuring up bright visions” is a part 
of every one’s mental history, and was intended 
to be so, for wise purposes. ‘‘I can suppose,” 
continues the discourse— 


I can suppose the case of a young man who has had 
recommended to him some work of fiction—he does not 
eare much about it—it does not commend itself to his 
mind—he 

Of course, he lays it down in disgust? Not 
a bit of it— 

He finishes it. He has had one drink of the spirit ; 
he must have another. ..... He sits up late to read 
his new novel. He wakes weary and unrefreshed— 
he takes the book with him in his pocket—he looks at it 
at his meals —hides it in corners—( fearful depravity !)— 
goes in quest of it at every hour and opportunity— 
(having forgotten where he put it /)—he goes forth in the 
morning—takes the wrong turning—(really, does he 
now !)—comes back—forgets half bis errand—blunders 
and blots in his books—blunders again—gets in every- 
body's way—he is perfectly helpless! &c. &c. 

* This truly heart-rending description wrought us u 
to such a pitch that we were aed ee ‘ 
lieve our feelings by throwing off “A Model Story ”— 
peepee agp Neat nen pe op young man in 
daily expectation of “shining with 














(See page 145.) 


What a delicious touch is that “ getting in 
everybody's way!” What a picture it gives 
you of a young man “expecting to shine with 
splendour,” and meanwhile patiently enduring 
obloquy and cuffing, because he will follow his 
nose, and won’t mind his eye and his neigh- 
bour’s shins ! 

O, he is fallen into a pit of (printer's) ink, 
That the wide sea itself hath drops too few 
To wash him clean again! 

“‘ He is helpless.” Flounderescat in pace ! 

The kindest way in which we can at all 
account for the fact of a gentleman of ability 
and education (never mind Stiggins) holding 
views such as we have hinted at by our quotations, 
is, by supposing that his “ set,” his studies, and 
his professional position, have conspired to keep 
a naturally timid or hard intellect out of the 
way of some of the most important developments 
of modern civilisation. The Lecturer’s novelist 
is an old Bogie whose “ingenuity” he names in 
the same breath with that of writers of the 
Lord’s Prayer in sixpence-widths and_ trainers 
of Industrious Fleas; and whose morals are no 
good after ‘‘ bankruptcy,” or “‘ painful cireum- 
stances.” His Novel-reader is an idiotic shop- 
boy, or a listless roué. His ideas of the purposes 
for which novels must be read are, “ informa- 
tion,” and dogmatic “morality,” or maxim- 
teaching—of emotional training in other ways 
he seems to have no apprehension. His state- 
ments about novels are many of them false, 
or as far as true, made in the dark, ¢.g., that 
such works always execute melodramatic Justice ; 
that their characters are either too good or too 
bad; and yet that their tone is ‘‘ always below 
the average standard of rr in the com- 
munity.” We repeat that we take this Lecture 
in hand for opening fire upon the subject of 
Works of Fiction in general, because we fear it 
may be regarded as an exponent of the opinions 
of large numbers of sincere people, who err 
through timid ignorance—as well as of larger 
numbers who err through vulgar bigotry and 
self-esteem. What we now propose to do is to 
produce passages, illustrative of our own views, 
trom high class novels; and set them in oppo- 
sition to the libels current among straitlaced 
talkers and writers. 

Against the notion that works of fiction, 
‘‘whose staple is incident,” are barren of in- 
struction, we set a from LDisracli’s 
Tancred, or the New Crusade. The lesson it 
conveys is worth the labour of reading the book 
many times, and it is profoundly igesstive. 
Tancred’s “practical man,” Baroni, pro- 
cured him access to the court of the Queen of 
the Ansarey,* by pretending that Tancred is 
‘‘one of us.’ Tancred explains his errand :-— 

“ We are not mere travellers from curiosity, but 
who have a purpose to execute, The world that, since 
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i owned the spiritual supremacy of Asia, solemn and melodious, but which did not sound as the 
whieh is but natural, since Asia is Ce eaty pete We language of Syria. Passing through the portico, Tancred 
ich the world deigned | found himself apparently in a vast ent, where he 
to visit, and in which he has conferred with man,—is un- | beheld a strange spectacle. At the first glance, it seemed 
ily losing its faith in those ideas and convictions that | that, ranged on blocks of the ing mountains were 
have hitherto governed the human race. We think, | a variety of sculptured figures, of costly materials, and 
therefore, the foe has arrived when Asia should make | exquisite beauty; forms of heroic majesty, and idea) 
one of its periodical and appointed efforts to reassert that | grace, and, themselves serene and unimpassioned, filling 
supremacy. But though we are acting,as we believe, under | the minds of the beholders with awe and veneration.* 
a divine impulse, it is our duty to select the most | It was not until his eye was accustomed to the atmosphere, 
fitting human agents to accomplish a celestial mission. | and his mind had in some degree recovered from the first 
We have thought, therefore, that it should devolve on | strange surprise, that Tancred gradually recognised the 
and Arabia, countries in which our God has even | fair and famous images over which his youth had so 
dwelt, and with which he has been from the earliest days | long and so early pondered. Stole over his spirit the 
in direct and regular communication, to undertake the | countenance august, with the flowing beard and the 
solemn task. Two races of men alike free, one inhabit- | lordly locks, sublime on his ivory throne, in one hand the 
ing the desert, the other the mountains; untainted by | ready thunderbolt, in the other the cypress sceptre, at 
any of the vices of the plains, and the virgin vigour of | his feet the watchful eagle with expanded wings ;—stole 
their intelligence not dwarfed by the conventional super- | over the spirit of the gazing pilgrim each shape of that 
stitions of towns and cities; one prepared at once to/ refined and elegant hierarchy made for the worship of 
supply an unrivalled cavalry, the other, an army, ready | clear skies and sunny lands; goddess, and god, genius, 
equipped, of intrepid foot-soldiers,—appear to us to be | and nymph, and faun,—all that the wit and heart of 
indicated as the natural and united conquerors of the} man can devise and create, to represent his genius and 
world. We wish to conquer that world, with angels at | his passion—all that the myriad developments of a beau- 
our head, in order that we may establish the happiness | tiful nature can require for their personification, A 
of man by a divine dominion, and crushing the political | beautiful and sometimes flickering light played over the 
atheism that is now desolating existence, utterly ex-| sacred groups and figures, softening the ravages of time, 
tinguish the grovelling tyranny of self-government.” | and investing them with, as it were, a celestial movement. 
The Queen of the Ansarey listened with deep | “The gods of the Greeks!” exclaimed Tavcred. “The 
and agitated attention to Tancred. When he had | gods of the Ansarey!” said the Queen—*“ the gods of my 
comtaded. she said, after a moment’s pause, “I | fathers!”—*“TJI am filled with a sweet amazement,” mur- 
believe also in the necessity of the spiritual supremacy of | mured Tancred. “ Life is stranger than Ideemed. My 
our Asia; and since it has ceased, it seems not to me | soul is, asit were, unsphered.” “Yet, you know them to be 
that man and man’s life have been either as great or as | gods ; and the Emir of the Lebanon does not know them to 
beautiful as heretofore. What you have said assures me | be gods?” “I feel that they are such,” said Fakredeen. 
that it is well you came hither. but when you speak of | “ How isthis, then ?” said the Queen. “ How is this, that 
Arabia, of what God is it you speak?” “TI speak of the | you, the childofa northern isle —” “Should recognise the 
only God, the Creator of all things, the God who spoke | Olympian Jove,” said Tancred, “It seems strange, but 
on the Arabian Mount Sinai, and expiated our sins upon | from my earliest youth, I learned these things.” “ Ah, 
the Syrian Mount Calvary.” “There is also Mount! then,” murmured the Queen to herself, and with an ex- 
Olympus, which is in Anatolia; once the gods dwelt | pression of the greatest satisfaction, “ Darkush was 
there.” “The gods of the poets,” said Tancred. “ No ; | rightly informed—he is one of us.” “I behold, then, at 
the gods of the people ; who loved the people; and whom | last, the gods of the Ansarey,” said Fakredeen. “ All 
the people loved.” There was a pause, broken by the | that remains of Antioch, noble Emir—of Antioch the 
Queen, who, looking at her Minister, said, “ Noble | superb, with its hundred towers, and its sacred groves, 
Keferinis,* the thoughts of these princes are divine, and | and fanes of flashing beauty.” “ Unhappy Asia!” ex- 
in every respect becoming celestial things. Is it well that | claimed the Emir, “thou hast indeed fallen!” “When 
the gatesof the beautiful and the sacred should be closed?” | all was over,” said the Queen; “ when the people refused 
“In every sense, it is well, Irresistible Queen, that the | to sacrifice, and the gods, indignant, quitted the earth— 
gates of the beautiful and the sacred should not be kept | I hope not for ever—the faithful few fled to these moun- 
closed.” “Then, let them bring garlands. Princes!” | tains with sacred images, and we have cherished them. 
the Queen continued, “what the eye of no stranger has|I told you we had beautiful and consoling thoughts, 
looked upon, you shall now behold. This also is Asian|and more than thoughts . . . . . . . all 
and divine.” . . . . . They stopped before a lofty | the traditions we yet cherish in our souls which, 
portal of bronze, evidently of ancient art. This opened | in spite of our hard lives, preserve us from being bar- 
into a covered and excavated way, in some respects similar | barians—a sense of the beautiful and the lofty, and 
to that which had led them directly to the castle of | the divine hope that when the rapidly consummating 
Guidarics ; but, although obscure, not requiring artificial | degradation of Asia has been fulfilled, mankind will 
ight,—yet it was of no inconsiderable length. It emerged | return again to those gods who made the earth beautiful 
upon a platform cut out of the natural rock ; on all sides | and happy ; and that they, in their celestial mercy, may 
were steep cliffs, above them the bright blue sky. The revisit that world which, without them, has become a 
ravine appeared to be closed on every side. The opposite | howling wilderness.” “Lady,” said Tancred, with much 
cliff, at the distance of several hundred yards, reached by | emotion, “we must, with your permission, speak of these 
BY pin | path, presented at first the appearance of the | things. My heart is at present too full.” “Come 
front an ancient demple; and Tancred, as he | hither,” said the Queen, in a voice of great softness; and 
approached it, perceived that the hand of Art had she led Tancred away. They entered a chapel of much 
assisted the development of an intimation of Nature ; | smaller dimensions, which might be looked upon as an- 
u pediment, a deep portico, supported by Ionic columns, | nexed to the cathedral-or pantheon which they had 
and a flight of steps, were carved out of the cliff,| quitted. At each end was a statue. They paused 
and led into vast caverns, which Art also had con-/| before one. It was not larger than life, of ivory and 
verted into lofty and magnificent chambers. When they | gold; the colour purer than could possibly be imagined, 
aad mounted the steps, the Queen and her companions -- - . 
lifted their garlands to the skies, and joined in a chorus, | .. ase will call to mind a couplet in a lyric ef Mr. 
* Keferinis is a sort of Oriental Polonins, drawn with “She was wonderful as grottos 
the hand of a master. With strange gods in every nook,” 
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highly polished, and so little injured, that at a distance 
the general effect was not in the least impaired. 
you 


and then she looked at Tancred. “I recognise | 
the god of poetry and light,” said Tancred, “ Phebus 
Apollo.” “ Our god : the god of the sacred grove. Who 
jook upon him and doubt his deity ?” “ Is this indeed the | 
figure,” murmured Tancred, “before which a hundred 
steers have bled ? before which libations of honeyed wine 
were poured from golden goblets? that lived in a heaven | 
of incense?” “Ah! you know all!” “ Angels watch | 
over us £” said Tancred, “or my brain will turn! And | 
who is this?” “One before whom the pilgrims of the 
world once kneeled. This is the Syrian goddess; the 


eee Se 
“Do art scent | 
know that?” asked the Queen, as she looked at the grow towards Heaven by taking root in earth. 


#3 


which are to the work of 
colour are to the flower, can only 
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We know very well that producers of ordinary 
three-volume stuff do not thus make a seriotis 
business of their work; but the class whom it 
is im t and useful te address upon the 
subject are not those who either do or 
would read cireulating-library trash; and 
besides, our objector starts with Fielding, 
Goldsmith, and Seott,—taking the Industrious 
Fleas on his way. Itis probable, too, that large 


Venus of our land, but called among us by a name which, numbers of circulating-library readers are re- 
by her favour, I also bear—Asrantr.” ceiving from their staple reading about as good a 

Our own philosophy is not Mr. Disraeli’s, | training from books as they are capable of taking, 
but we fear we should entertain the very un- | and are not employing their time more unprofit- 


christian feeling of contempt for the man who 
did not find valuable teaching in the above 
scene, much as it suffers by isolation. The 
fifth and sixth books of ‘“‘Tancred”’ constitute, 
to us, one of the most instructive and suggestive 
episodes in the whole range of fiction. Insen- 
sibly turning over in our mind the amount of 
various preparation, extending over many years, | 
that must have gone towards producing these | 
hundred pages or so, we are irresistibly re- 
minded of the account given by Mr. Wilkie 
Collins of his preparations for writing his Basi, 
and we will venture to reproduce it here. Even 
the inteliigent general reader has little idea how 
much of the writer’s best nature is put intoa 
so-called ‘‘ light work ;”’ and we shall not forget 
in a hurry our good Lecturer’s allusion to the 
Industrious Flea trainer :— 

In writing a story of past times, I had been obliged to 
go through careful preliminary training for the task. In | 
writing a story of present times, | thought it my duty to | 
devote myself, before I began work, to a second training, | 
just as careful, though of a very different nature from the | 
first. As the reading of past realities in books gave me 
the materials for making Anjfonina, so the reading of | 
present realities in men must give me the materials for | 
making Basi/. Industry in collecting useful informa. | 
tion, diligence in selecting it, and care and intelligence 
in using it, were just as important in one case as in the 
other. Also, the difficulty of employing my knowledge 
successfully, when I had got it, was tenfold greater in the | 
new task than in the old. While I was writing about | 
the people of the fifth century tothe people of the nine- | 
teenth, many and many an error might be expected to 
pass unnoticed; when Yon writing of the people of our | 
own times to the people of our own times, what single | 
error, what misappreciation even, could hope to eseape ? 
Feeling the difficulties of my undertaking thus, I thought — 
long over what I desired to do, before 1 ventured to take | 
pen in hand; and on at length beginning this book, re- | 
solved (in the painter’s phrase) to “ work from the living | 
model,” not only in drawing my characters, but in 








constructing my plot as well. Accordingly, | founded | face on 


the main event out of which this story springs on 
a fact in real life, which had come within my own 
knowledge; and in afterwards shaping the course of the 
narrative thus suggested, guided it as often as I could 


where I knew by my own experience, and by the expe- | lowered. None looked up, and all 


riences incidentally related to me by others, that it would | 
touch on something real and true in its progress. My 
idea was, that the more of the Actual I could garner up| 
as a text to speak from, the more certain I might feel of | 
the genuineness and value of the ideal which was sure to 
spring out of it. Fancy and Imagination, Grace and 


ably to mind and heart than an equal number of 
members of churches taken at random from any- 


where you please. We have often been virtu- 


ously wroth with Mr. Jones and Miss Robinson, 
for their frivolity or what-not; but have almost 
invariably been forced to the conclusion that 
nothing will make more than a superficial change 
in them, and that on the whole the wise course 
is just to—let them alone. Smith says no 
prayer at all, and pours water into sieves; 
Brown prays sincerely and—makes ropes of 
sand. Both will go on doing something similar 
as long as they live. You cannot help it. ‘‘ You 
cannot make a silken purse,”’ ¢¢ cetera. 

The faculty of sympathy, with its correlate, 
that of ‘ make-believe,” is given to us by God, 
that each individual may become a partner in 
the experiences of others. This participation or 
partnership is a form of what we call emotional 
training, and the dramatist and the novelist are 

ifted with the special faculties required for 
supplying it. To live is, not to know, but to 
grow; and multiplication of experiences is to 


the heart ‘‘ as the dew upon the tender herb.” 


We are going to quote a short, but overflowingly 
meaning, passage from a very superior novel, 
which has passed the ordeals of criticism and of 
the circulating library too—TZhe Head of the 
Family :— 

The whole tribe had rushed in from their journey, with 
a tired forgetfulness of everything bat the relief of 
coming home; and, for some minutes, the house was 
alive with voices; Katie, poor old soul! being summoned 
hither and thither till it almost drove her crazy. But 
when, one after the other, the young travellers assembled 
to take tea in the old familiar room, where everything 
looked the same, save for the one missing presence that 
would be seen no more—then @ great quietness came 
over all. The twins crept nearer to each other, and 
Christina, ever the readiest to laugh or hid her 
Lindsay's shoulder. But no one a word. 
—They gathered round the table—Lindsay sitting where 
she had presided for some years as mistress of her father’s 
household. Opposite to her was that father’s empty 


chair. Each glanced that way, and then all eyes were 
silence as Ninian 
came in and took the vacant place. was a 


as if each waited for the voice that would never be 

more; and then Ninian, in his low quiet voice, said 
grace :—*“ Lord, we thank Thee for these and all 
mercies; and ve us our sins, for Christ’s 
Amen.”—And all felt this to be the token whereby 
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brother took upon him the duties, responsibilities, and | 


rights of eldership, and became henceforth the Head of 
the Family. 


We beg to ask Dryasdust what he thinks of 
the moral effects of this “‘ pernicious stuff?” 
Ah! we thought so—our friend feels rather 
hysky in the throat—the old, old story—‘‘ One 
touch of nature’’—But that’s a trifle !—What ? 
To ‘‘ make the whole world kin?” We beg to 
di , 

As no book of “ information’’ concerning the 
Ansareh could supply what is held in solution in 
the chapter from ‘‘ Tancred,” so no historical 
reading could put you in possession of as much 
as the following scene from Bulwer’s Pilgrims 
of the Rhine:— 


THE TOMB OF A FATHER OF MANY CHILDREN. 


The feast being now ended, as well as the story, the 
fairies wound their way homeward by a different path, 
till at length a red, steady light glowed through the long 
basaltic arches upon them, like the Demon Hunter’s fires 
in the Forest of Pines. The Prince sobered in his 
pace. “ You approach,” said he, in a grave tone, “ the 
greatest of our temples; you will witness the tomb 
of a mighty founder of our race!” An awe crept 
over the Queen, in spite of herself. Tracking the 
fires in silence, they came to a vast space, in the 
midst of which was a lone, grey block of stone, such 
as the traveller finds amidst the dread silence of Egyp- 
tian Thebes. And on this stone lay the gigantic figure 
of a man,—dead, but not deathlike; for invisible spells 
had preserved the flesh and the long hair for untold 
ages; and beside him lay a rude instrument of music, 
and at his feet were a sword and a hunter’s spear; and 
above, the rock wound, hollowed and roofless, to the 
upper air, and daylight came through, sickened and 
pale, beneath red fires, that burnt everlastingly around 
him, on such simple altars as belong to a savage race. 
But the place was not solitary, for many motionless, but 
not lifeless, shapes sat on large blocks of stone beside the 
tomb. There was the wizard, wrapped in his long 
black mantle, and his face covered with his hands— 
there was the uncouth and deformed dwarf, gibbering to 
himself—there sat the household elf—there, glowered 
from a gloomy rent in the wall, with glittering eyes and 
shining scale, the enormous dragon of the North. An 
aged crone in rags, leaning on a staff, and gazing malig- 
nantly on the visitors, with bleared and fiery eyes, stood 
opposite the tomb of the gigantic dead. And now, the 
fairies themselves completed the group! But all was dumb 
and unutterably silent ; the silence that floats over some 
antique city of the desert, when, for the first time for a 
hundred centuries, a living foot enters its desolate 
remains; the silence that belongs to the dust of old— 
deep, solemn, palpable, and sinking into the heart with a 
leaden and Jeathlike weight. Even the English fairy 
spoke not; she held her breath, and, gazing on the tomb, 
she saw, in rude vast characters, 


THE TEUTON. 


“ We are all that remain of his religion!” said the 
Fairy) prince, as they turned from the dread temple. 
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Bulwer’s plan precluded his doing here for the 
| faith of the Teuton what Disraeli has done in 
‘the scene in Zancred for that of the Greek ; but 
both passages are highly idealised and finished, 
and well deserve to be remembered together. 
Something in Bulwer’s has made us take down 
from the shelf Victor Hugo’s Trilogue of Les 
Burgraves. But our space is more than ex- 
hausted, and we can quote no more. 

We crave pardon for adding a word or two 
which is personal, but which may lend some 
little weight to what we have written. The 
régime of our boyhood was that of the “ most 
straitest sect’ of the Calvinists. We were not 
allowed to read Milton’s Samson Agonistes, be- 
cause it was cast in the dramatic form. The 
first work of fiction we ever read was Charles 
Lamb’s Rosamund Gray, which we obtained and 
devoured surreptitiously with great delight and 
comfort, in an illness caused by a vain boy’s 
frantic resolution to get through Lyne’s Latin 
Primer in less time than Henry Kirke White. 
Our surprise at the character of the story was ex- 
treme, and we immediately conceived a contempt 
for the opinions of those who ‘ disapproved ”’ 
of works of ‘fiction, which we carried about in 
secret ; a heavy burden, and one that did us real 
moral injury. For years we abstained almost 
entirely from novel reading, upon the principle, 
“Offend not him with thy meat for whom 
‘hrist died ;’’ but the time came when a higher 
law intervened to set us free from one of only 
Christian expediency, and we consulted our in- 
stincts more liberally in the choice of books 
since when a good novel has been with us & 
superflu chose si necessaire/ It will be perceived 
that our experience is rather peculiar, and westate 
it to give what force it may to this deliberate re- 
cord of opinion—that from our abstinence from 
works of fiction we suffered irreparable injury, and 
that injury must result in every instance of absti- 
nence, where the understanding and moral cha- 
racter of the individual are respectable. Unless 
in cases made exceptional by mischievous pre- 
dispositions, no parent or guardian has a right 
—so we think—to deprive a child of this specific 
means of culture, any more than he has a right 
to shut him up like Kasper Hauser, and send 
him out into life only able to say, ‘‘ Voss / ross /” 
There is much suffering for such an one before 
he can find his path of usefulness, when he has 
‘at last discovered that he has been spiritually 
molly-coddled, and that ‘‘ God’s facts” cannot 
be put down by saying — ‘“ Black man’s a- 


coming!” 
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A MODEL 


STOR Y.* 


“ To hold, as twere, the mirror up to Nature.”"—SHaKSPERE. 


CHAPTER L 


Ir was late on a beautiful summer evening about 
the middle of the present century, when a 





Lamplighter, bearing on his shoulder that dis- 
tinctive badge of his craft familiarly known as a 


ladder, and in his hand a lanthorn of simple but | 


efficient construction, turned the corner of a 
street leading out of the Commercial Road, at 
the East end of the great metropolis of that 
great commercial country, whose fleets sweep 
the seas of the world, and whose downfal, 
though anticipated by Ledru Rollin, and the 
author of the well-known work on prophetic 
interpretation, entitled ‘“‘A Warning Voice to 
Britain, or the Coming Crash,” is still post- 
ned. 

The Lamplighter turned the corner. 

As he turned, he paused: a shade of reflection 
stole across his handsome, and even aristocratic 
features; then, curling his manly lip with an 
expression of ineffable scorn, he proceeded on 
his way, humming an air. 

An attentive listener might have observed that 
the air was from Beethoven. 

The street in question was one of the humblest 
order. It did not consist of residences inhabited 
by those whom the callous and Calvinistic 
Cowper has called 


tenants of life’s middle state, 


' slice from the salted swine—were 





Securely placed betwixt the small and great, 
but of edifices one story high, the maximum | 
number of apartments being four, the minimum | 
number of family establishments in each house | 
being two. Slatternly females conversing in 
pairs at strect-doors about “my old man,” 
“that Bill,” ‘‘that Bob,” “my Mary Anne,” 
and recent occurrences before ‘‘ the Beak ;”’ 
rival pot-boys, on opposite sides of the way, 
shouting the nine o'clock beer without any 
amicable adjustment of respective time or 
tune; children and adolescent lads in ragged 
pinafores, and shirt-sleeves, playing, whoop- 
ing, plunging, starting, and swearing; the’ 
fierce Lascar, swart child of the sun; the, 
nasal Israelite; and the ever-with-rhubarb - 
perambulating Moslem; the inebriated athlete 
challenging to pugilistic combat some brother of 
feebler mould belonging to the same workshop, 
and equally inebriated ; the loud-voiced daughter 
of misfortune, with reddened nose, obtrusive | 
shoulder, and hair unkempt ; all, all were here— 
only the policeman was absent ! 

Blame him not, for he was human! In other 
neighbourhoods, where were areas, housemaids, 
and possible legs of mutton, he whiled away the 
tedious minutes. 

_In this street, then, where wives were smashed 
uightly, and policemen came not until the smash- ' 





ing was over and done,—in this street, from open 
windows issued sounds and scents illustrative of 
the household economy of the inhabitants. Out- 
side was noise, was confusion; inside, was 
supper: The savoury, but suspected sausage ; 
the tasteful, toothsome tripe; the juicy, never- 
pulling steak, with its garnish of odorous,onion ; 
the lean liver of the lamb, and the pinguiferous 

al undergoing 
necessary culinary processes in hot and smoky 
rooms in the street of which we write. 

And over the simmering of the tripe, and the 
hissing of the sausage, and the breathing of the 
onion, came out the everlasting stars, calmly— 
oh, so calmly! 

With equal (if not superior) calmness, the 
Lamplighter pursued his illuminating way. 

He was followed by a youth. 

Poeta nascitur, non fit. 

The youth was a poet. His hair was long, 
and his collar turned down. His gait was slow, 
and his air was abstracted. As he went along 
he was assailed by opprobrious epithets from the 
ribald denizens of the place. 

Martyrdom is ever the lot of Genius. 

Ask not, Sneerer, what Genius wanted down 
a back street in the Commercial Road! Genius 
is at home everywhere; it hath a lateh-key to 
every door; a microscope for the small; a tele- 
scope for the distant ; an alchemy for meanness 
in back streets. This youthful poet’s errand 
was the study of the human heart. Judge by 
the sequel if his errand was a successful one ! 

Before a house near the farther end of the 
street, a house which presented nothing exter- 
nally remarkable, the Lamplighter and the 


youthful poct paused simultaneously ; both, as 


it would seem, entranced and spell-bound by a 
strain of melody which, mingled with the soft 
tinkling of a piano evidently fitted up with the 
latest improvements, regardless of expense, 
came warbled forth from an inexpressibly 
rich female voice, singing ‘‘ AA/ non giunge.”’ 
The window was opened at the top, and there 
were dwarf Venetian blinds. 

The Lamplighter, who had stood with raised 
eyes and clasped hands, suddenly turned, and 
saw the youth in an attitude of delighted 
wonder. He eyed him with a malicious smile. 

Man!” said the youth. 

‘“‘Sir?’”’ said the Lamplighter, while the mant- 
ling colour flushed his lordly face. 

‘‘ Lamplighter! Being! What would you? 
Individual! a silver shilling to climb yon 
ladder, and light the lamp opposite that 
window !” 





re 


* See page 141. 
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“A shilling, youth? Ha, ha!” 
lighter laughed in scorn. 

‘‘ Half-a-crown—half-a-sovereign—my earthly | 
stock and store—all, all, all—only let me sec 
that face!’ The youth drew out a purse, and 
exposed a five-pound note, and some gold and 
silver coins. 

‘‘Keep, keep thy gold, youth! Sce here! 
Mount the ladder heedfully—so—so—take the 
lanthorn—now !” 

With suspended breath, the young poet stood, | 
at that dizzy height, and looking into the room | 
with one eye, and at his ostensible task with the | 
other, he sueceeded in lighting the lamp, at the | 
cost of smashing one side of glass. A mob was 
speedily gathered around the lamp-post, but the | 
youth heeded neither their laughter nor their | 
execrations. He saw—oh, pity !—what saw he 
not ? 

The furniture of the room was excessively 
mean, but on one side stood a cottage piano of, 
gorgeous workmanship, before which sat a 
maiden of perfect beauty—the beauty of rich 
golden hair, pearl-white skin of softest vermeil | 
shade, eyes of dewy violet, and form of gazelle- 
like lightness. Oh, but she was lovely ! 

At the sound of the smashed glass she 
naturally turned round and looked up. 

A youth with long hair, turn-down collar, 
und poetic eye, at the top of a lamplighter’s | 
ladder, is not an ordinary object. Isabel gazed | 
wonderingly. An elderly female, of majestic 
port, entered the room. | 

‘* Look there, chére maman!”’ said I sabel. | 

~ What, ma oheve | a 

But before another word was spoken, the | 
youthful bard rapidly retraced his steps down 
the ladder, and clasped the arm of the friendly | 
Lamplighter in a half-swoon of delicious emotion. 
There was an interval of silence. 

“Friend!” said the Lamplighter, ‘If thy 
look betray me not, thou art noble—thou art 

gifted ”’ 

““T write for the ‘ Hearthrug Exeruciator,’’ 
murmured the youth with ill-concealed pride. 

“T knew it! Iknewit! Enough. Would. 
you know the maiden—sit at her r side—speak to, 
her—press her hand ”’ 

“Oh heaven!” interrupted the young poet. | 

“* Speak !”’ 

“T would!” 

‘‘No more !—We meet again—give me your 
card—good—farewell !”’ 

The Lamplighter disappeared hastily round the 
corner. Uncertain whether he was awake or 
dreaming, Edward (for his name was Edward’ 


stood 





| 
| 





like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn, 
till the taunts of the hustling mob around him | 
suggested his moving on. 
Still, the lamps shone, and the stars twinkled, 
while the rattle of an engine and the cry of fire 
in the main street diverted the crowd. 
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When they were gone, Edward returned and 
lingered by the charmed spot. The voice was 
silent, but it was now late, and there was a light 
in the front-room upstairs. 

‘* Ah!” said he, ‘ she sleeps!’ 

He was mistaken. It was the room of a 
lodger who played in the orchestra of the 
‘ Royal Pavilion Theatre.” Isabel slept in the 
back parlour, with her mother. 

Still, the stars and lamps shone on! 


CHAPTER I. 


Joy comes and goes. 

The next morning, as Edward was bewailing 
his empty purse—for his pocket had been ruth- 
lessly picked on the previous evening—a letter 
arrived for him. It was in a disguised hand, 
and contained these words :— 

‘ Be there at eight to-night, and ask for Isabel. 
Be bold, and fear not! Your destiny is in your 
own hands. “THe Lampiicuter.” 

How the youthful poet passed through that 
day; how he performed its dreary, monotonous 
‘duties ; ; how he endured his agony of suspense ; 
how he found his way to the Commercial Road 
‘in the evening—are all among the things that 
may not be written ; save that, with respect to 


the last point, it is definitely known that he 
went in a fourpenny omnibus, having borrowed 


a small sum of his landlady. 
% * oe % 
A mist swam before his eyes. He said, faintly, 
‘‘Tsabel? I was told to ask for Isabel’—— 
‘‘ Edward?” said the beautiful maiden, ad- 


_vancing, with a smile and a blush. 


“All right?’ enquired Edward. 

‘“‘ Quite,” said Isabel, meaningly. 

There was a sweet, soft moan of tender 
unrest, and she flung herself upon his bosom. 

The old lady looked smilingly on, having just 
slipped in unperccived, after witnessing the scene 
through a crack in the door. For the house was 
in bad condition, though the rent was twenty 
’| pounds a year, w ithout taxes. 

‘“‘ Bless you, my children!” said she, when the 
youthful poet ‘and the enamoured maiden took 
breath, after their embrace—“ Bless you!” 

Without, the stars looked down (as before !) 

Isabel seated herself at the piano, and again 


'warbled forth strains of une arthly sweetness. 


‘Do you like music, Edward ?” said she. 
Edward replied in the affirmative. 
““Q, I’m so glad! Ma and I sometimes go to 


‘the Effingham Saloon in the Whitechapel Road ; 


Ma’s fond of music too—n’est-ce pas, Maman? 
We should be so glad, you know, if you would 


‘take us, now and then—it’s threepence to the 


boxes. 
The singing is so good !”’ 


Ma and I never venture anywhere clse- 


At this moment, Edward heard a slight clicking 
noise outside, and turning his head, caught a 
glimpse of the Lamplighter, at his nightly occu- 
pation! Was there not something Satenie 
‘in his half. suppressed Ohio? ss. * Gracious 
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powers! Cotild it be that he was...... 
No, no! The thought was too wild. But, in 
spite of himself, a tremor seized his limbs, a 
cold sweat bedewed his brow, his hair stood 
almost on end..... He was roused by the 
clatter of plates on the little round table. 

Supper! The cloth was laid, and the humble 
and circular cheese of Holland, bread, salt, and 
mustard, with three delf mugs, knives, and one 
fork, were all the furniture of the entertainment 
—except a single finger-glass. Isabel saw Edward 
glance at it with some curiosity. 

“My ma always has a finger-glass at meals,”’ 
said she, with a quiet smile. ‘‘ She always has 
a savaloy for supper, and I’m going to fetch it, 
and the beer.” 

‘Let me accompany you,” said Edward. 

The matron watched their retreating figures 
with a pride which illumined her graceful coun- 
tenance as with asunbeam. Beautiful it was to 
see that youth and maiden returning, Edward 
bearing the foaming jug of threepenny ale, 
Isabel, a small German. So potent is female 
loveliness, that the rudest natures, they who 
had hooted the young poet only the evening be- 
fore, because, forsooth, his collar lay down, and 
his hair grew free, were silent and reverent, as 
he walked arm-in-arm with the golden-tressed 
creature who now carried the savaloy for her 
mother in a piece of old newspaper ! 

O Beauty! O Life! OLove! Many and 
many an evening did that youthful couple meet 
and mingle caresses and loving words, and sigh, 
and sup, and go to the Effingham Saloon along 
with the old lady, and bring in the savaloy and 
the beer; and so their lives swept on together, 
two currents meeting in one stream of bliss and 
beauty ! 

Once only did Edward name the Lamplighter, 
and ask if Isabel knew him. 

‘* We know no one.about here,’’ was Isabel’s 
reply, given with a countenance of amused sur- 
prise. Edward did not dare to press the question 
farther; and the more he reflected upon that 
mysterious being’s influence in bringing about 
his present position, the more he didn’t under- 
stand it. But what matter? In the love of 
Isabel, he was too supremely blest to care for 
aught beside; and so, in tenderest intercourse, 
the sweet, long summer passed away, and still, 
still—Edward and Isabel were happy ! 

When Edward received his quarter’s salary 
at the end of September, he found a good deal 
of it pre-mortgaged to pay for fourpenny rides 
to the Commercial Road, and admissions to the 
Effingham Saloon. 


. CHAPTER UL 


Autumn—yellow, mellow Autumn. 
were vegetable marrows in the green rs’ 
windows in the Commercial Road, and, as the 
air grew chiller and damper, Old Tom and Cream 
of the Valley were in increasing request. 

But no chill came upon the love of the poet 


There 
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and the maiden. For them it was tnceasing 
Summer. 

One evening, when they had been sitting 
silently locked in each other’s arms for an hour 
or more, and the good matron had fallen asleep 
in her chair with her gold spectacles (she always 
wore gold spectacles) toppling down upon her 
nose, Edward broke the stillness by whispering— 

“ Tsabel !” 

“Yes, Edward ?”’ 

‘ Tsabel—do we love one another?” 

“Oh, Edward!” 

This was succeeded by a passionate enibrate. 

‘‘ Do we understand one another ?”’ 

“Oh, Edward!” 

And the lovers’ glances met in a flash of 
mutual intelligence; — the encounter of looks 
struck fire—celestial fire! 

‘‘ Isabel, why should souls like ours heed the 
conventional forms of society? We have wooed 
and loved for three long months; we love—we 
understand one another—we know how to be 
happy ;—let me put up the banns at Limehouse 
Church!”’ 

‘Oh, Edward, spare me!” 

The blushing maid hid her face in her hands. 

‘‘My means are small—but my salary is to 
be raised next January to eighty poutids a 
year” 

“Eighty pounds!” said Isabel, looking up 
with a smile. 

‘Eighty pounds! and my contributions to 
the ‘Hearthrug Excruciator’ must speedily 
bring me into notice which will yield both fame 
and profit.” 

‘Ah, Edward! your genius I know full well 
—I am proud of it, Edward !” 

“T’ll toast you Welsh rabbits ’-——— 

“ Dearest !”’ 

“T’ll fetch you beer!” 

* Angel !” 

“T'll rock the cradle!” 

‘Oh, Edward!” 

“You must be mine!” As Edward spoke, he 
pressed her to his side with such fervotir as 
to provoke a slight scream from Isabel, which 
disturbed her mother, who rose hastily, to ask 
what was the matter. 

‘‘ Edward has asked me to let him put up the 
banns, Ma, and says he’s to have eighty pounds 
a year in January.” 

“Bless the boy!” cried the matron, with a 
sudden astonishment of manner; but, quickly 
correcting herself, she said, “ Yes, ma chére; 
yes; bless you, bless you botl.!” 

Without, the stars were looking down, and 
the gas-lamps twinkling (as on the previous 
occasion ). none dcluged the 

Then a great calm of joy de t 
of unrest in the bosom of the youthful post He 
had asked Isabel—Isabel had asked her mother 
—and her mother had blest them. It was 
enough—almost too much ! 


That night, the evening meal was prolonged, 
L2 
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amd Edward went three times for ale. It was! 
near midnight when he left the humble roof | 
where he had wooed and won his Isabel, and as. 
he turned into the Commercial Road he heard | 


the church clocks strike twelve. 
A hand was laid upon his arm. 


He was thinking that in all his intercourse | 
with Isabel and her mother, he had never, 


never, heard their name! He murmured aloud, 
“‘How can I put up the banns, without know- 
ing her name ?”’ 

“‘ Impossible !”’ said a voice at his ear. 

It was the Lamplighter. 
wore a strange smile. 

“ Twill tell you her name—all in good time,” 
said the Lamplighter. ‘But, in the meantime, 
a 2s that lamp, and sign your name—~and 
address—to this paper. I require it, as the 
price of the happiness in store for you!” 

“‘ But ’’—gasped Edward. 

“‘No hesitation! Sign,—or renounce Isabel!” 

“ There’s no ink,” said the youthful betrothed, 
with agitation. 

“Pencil will do,” replied the Lamplighter. 

“‘T haven’t got one,” suggested Edward. 

“‘T nave,” was the Being’s reply. “Sign!” 

Thus urged, Edward signed—name and ad- 
dress in full. 

_ “Enough!” said the Lamplighter. ‘ Isabel 
1s yours.” 

_ Bo saying, he disappeared, like an arrow lost 
in the clouds. 

“Fiend!” said Edward, between his clenched 
teeth, as a mocking ha-ha reached his ears upon 
the cool night-wind. 

‘At least, I will not sell my soul in vain— 
Let me make all sure!” 

He strode hastily and gloomily through several 
turnings, until he stopped before the residence 
of the Clerk of Limehouse parish. All was 
dark and silent. He knocked and rang several 
times. At last, a head, enveloped in the con- 
ventional cap of night, appeared from an upper 
window, and presumed that the house was onfire ? 

The youthful and ardent lover explained 
that his business was merely to announce his 
intention of calling to-morrow to get the clerk 
to register the banns for himself and his aftianced 
bride. 

The head was speedily withdrawn, after ut- 
tering an unclerkly execration. 

Walking moodily away, Edward reflected 
that, after all, the Lamplighter had not told 
him Isabel’s name. 

‘Ten thousand curses! But I can call to- 
morrow morning on my way, and ask her.”’ 

Once more, that mocking laugh! His steps 
were dogged then: he turned—there was only 
silence and the black night. 

The lamps shone as usual, but not the stars. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Winter, winter everywhere; and winter in 


the youthful poet’s bosom,—cold, joyless, frozen 





His countenance | 
| rately, he dipped his captain’s biscuit in weak 








winter! On calling at Isabel’s the next 
morning, he found she was gone away, with her 
mother, and no tidings of them could be gained. 
Dumb, crushed, heart-numbed, he staggered 
forth. His dream was over. Gone, gone, gone! 
And the Lamplighter, and the signed paper? 
. ... O, powers of mercy: for what had he 
sold himself to the powers of darkness? .. . 

A ray of hope flashed across his mind—could 
a lamplighter be considered a power of dark- 
ness? ... 

His only consolation was in song. He ate 
his bread in sadness, or, to speak more accu- 


brandy and water, and poured out his sorrows, 
once a week, in the ‘‘ Hearthrug Excruciator.” 
On such a restricted diet, and with such small 
means of comfort, no wonder Edward grew pale 
and thin. His youth was blighted! 

% % * % * 

What could the Earl of Bradclyffe want to 
say tohim? There was the invitation as large 
as life—‘‘ The Earl of Bradclyffe requests the 
pleasure of Mr. Green’s company at dinner on 
‘Tuesday next, at seven o'clock. The Earl of 
Bradclyffe has an important communication to 
make.’ Well; life was al/ a mockery to a torn 
and bleeding heart, and he would go. 

Reader, he went. As his humble cab,—the 
humble cab he had engaged to convey him to 
Eaton Place,—drew up before the door, he was 
abashed at the string of magnificent equipages 
in waiting, and found his way to the presence of 
Lord and Lady Bradclyffe, more dead than alive, 
and the shadow of what he was. He fancied he 
had an instantaneous recollection of his Lord- 
ship’s face, and a still stronger one of her Lady- 
ship’s but,—help!—he swoous! who, who 
is that ? 

‘“ Tsabel !” 

When he came to, Isabel was bathing his 
forehead with Eau-de-Cologne. 

% * x % # 

‘My dear Edward,” said the Earl, ‘“ Isabel is 
yours! she has been yours from the hour when I 
allowed you to mount my ladder. Know, my dear 
boy, that I love my species. As aman, as a senator 
and hereditary legislator of this great realm, I 
longed to learn somewhat of the people—of their 
daily toils and trials, in fact, of their lives. I 
thought it behoved me to acquire that know- 
ledge, and feigning a journey to Italy, and 
bribing my servants to keep my secret, I became 
a humble lamplighter at the East end of London, 
—and in that vocation I came to snow the 
people of England! Yes, Edward, and more 
than that. I determined that Lady Bradclytfe, 
and this dear girl too, should partake my knows 
ledge, and they heroically shared my lot. You 
yourself have seen them eat Dutch cheese— 
drink threepenny ale—and you have accom- 
panied Isabel when she has gone out for her 
mamma’s evening savaloy. You know it all. 
But the dear old lady would have her finger- 
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lass at meals, and retain the gold spectacles,! When is pleasure long? ..:. 
and Isabel pleaded hard for a cottage-piano. In| Early in the spring, Isabel and Edward were 
the sphere in which we move, she was sens| altel at St. George’s, Hanover Square, by the 
rounded by “hollow hearts which wore a| Bishop of , assisted by the venerable In- 
mask,” if I may use the language of a popular | cumbent of Brade ‘lyffe- cum-Toadinthehole, who 
poet, but I know that in you I have found a | was brought to town, carriage paid, by the 
companion for her, whose heart is true and fond | excited and elegant-minded Earl. 
—true, I say, for have I not tried it ?” | Wedding-cards were sent to the clerk of 
“The paper that I signed in the street *’| Limehouse parish, as some atonement for hi 
said Edward, interrogatively. | being rung upin the night by the impetuous 
“QO, ah! I had mislaid your card, and for-| Edward. The good old man wept when he 
gotten your address, and determined to amuse | received them. 








myself ms your expense.” Edward continues to court the Muses with 
“(Cruel papa!” murmured Isabel, as she hung’! brilliant success. 

fondly on the shoulder of the young r bard. | He and his bride immediately purchased the 
‘‘ Tsabel, my beloved, my own! ‘This mo-| house in the turning out of the Commercial 

ment repays me for all !” Road, and the Earl bargained with the lamp- 


As he imprinted a rapturous kiss upon her | lighter of the district to be permitted to light 
brow, amid loud applause from the assembled | the lamps of the street once a year. On that 
élite of our venerable aristocracy, a richly-capa- | night, there is annually a family party of the 
risoned servitor of almost Titanic stature, but | Greens and Bradclyffes at the old house, and 
moulded like an Apollo, entered, and, in a voice | the beauteous Isabel and the handsome Edward 
of thrilling music, sald, may be seen arm-in-arm turning the corner, at 

‘‘ Dinner is ready, my Lord !”’ about nine o'clock p.m.; she with a savaloy, he 

The Earl of Bradclyffe winked at our poor| with a can of threepenny ale. After supper, 
Edward.. Was he aware of his restricted diet- | Isabel invariably sings ‘‘ AA, non giunge / 
table during the last few months? Perhaps. The Earl of Bradelyffe always takes the side of 

cage the people in the rs’ assembly, and never 
CEAPESe VY. forgets the lessons we araed when he was 
This will be a brief chapter ! Tue LaMPLieHTeR. 
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Tarre exist in Great Britain eighteen works | industrial diseases prevalently affecting the men 
where the process of copper-smelting is carried employed in copper-smelting, we are informed in 
on. Of these, two are situated at St. Helens, his preface. Appearing in happy time to meet 
in the vicinity of Liverpool; one in the island the awakened attention which has been recently 
of Anglesey, and one in Staffordshire ; the four | directed*to the whole question of the sami 

being “of the most inconsiderable dimensions. lor injurious effects of individual ongleniuial 
The remaining fourteen lie in the district of’ this Report embraces an almost unstudied, and 
Swansea, which thus boasts the proud pre-| highly interesting branch of the subject ; while 
eminence of creating, and centering in its own! it contains, in addition to able, vigorous, and 
atmosphere, ‘“ nine-tenths” of the copper-| careful analyses of the objectionable smoke, an 
smoke evolved in her Majesty’s dominions, or! animated picture of the habits, diseases, and 
“one-half”’ of that set free in the whole world !— | actual daily life of the coppermen: at the same 
a pre-eminence, however, which, as is ordinarily | time distinguishing, with definite clearness, 
the case with distinction which obtains on a| between those local and physical causes which 
higher, because a truer, basis than that of| are nowhere withont their actual and stated— 
antique and hereditary claim (for it will be re-| even though unmarked—effects on the general 
membered that scarce more than one hundred | health, and those circumstantial influences which 
years ago Swansea slept in the “ inglorious | characterise the prevalence of copper-smoke 
ease” of a petty bathing-place), has exc ‘ited no _ wherever it may occur. 

slight amount of perturbation and ill-will. nf The Swansea district—the district, par emt- 
these feelings, however, and to the murmurs | nence, of copper-smoke—includes within its pre- 
which they produced, we are indebted for the | cincts the works of Neath, Loughor, Llanelly, 
issuing, by the late General Board of Health, of | and Pembrey ; the whole centering commer- 
the Commission which has resulted in the pub- | cially i in Swansea, and employing, at the 

lication of the above-named “ Report,’”’ ema- | time, 3,430 men; of which number 2,100 belong 


nating from Dr. Thomas Williams, of whose| “5 ea m4 ‘Gecka tus See oe 
appointment to the task of investigating the! paptic == aaa: Gauche, Ss Deneenes oe Ss 
pathological influences of the smoke, and the! By Thomas Williams, M.D., &c., &e. 
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to those seven works which lie in the valley at different countries appearing under different 


the mouth of which Swansea is situated. 


In combinations—a circumstance which is very 


this district, as we have already remarked, the distinctly marked in those of Chili and of 


first copper-works were established little more | Australia. 


The former occur chiefly as py- 


than a century ago; and were only placed on a rites, or disulphurets, the glance ( Schwartzerz) 
footing which gave any promise of future suc-| of miners; which are so well known from the 
cess when a calamity which made desolate the | circumstance that the Chilian smelters,—un- 


homes of thousands of our countrymen was the | 


cause of their passing into the hands of men of 
greater capital, though not perhaps of greater 
energy, than were their persevering founders— 
when the bursting of the ‘“ Southsea Bubble’ 
induced, as Dr. Williams informs us, their 
transfer to the three ‘‘ able merchants,’’ Edward 
Gibbon, the grandfather of the historian ; 
Robert Morris, the grandfather of the present 
baronet of that name; and Mr. Lockwood. 
Some idea of the ratio of increase in the opera- 
tions carried on in the copper trade of this part 
of the kingdom may be formed from the follow- 
ing tables; the first of which is given by the 
author from those of Mr. Polkinghorne; while | 





| 


acquainted with their peculiar value—possessing 
not the knowledge that their sulphurous matter 
might be driven off by simple roasting, leaving 
a precious residium—and actually believing 
them to contain no copper,—sold their richest 
mines to the English for the most inconsiderable 
prices ; amounting, in one instance, to a single 
ounce of gold, while they sneered at the credu- 
lity which considered them worth purchasing at 
all! The latter ores—those of Australia—on the 
contrary, abound in the carbonates with which 
we are acquainted under the popular name of 
malachite (Aupfergrin). Each of these ores is 
deficient in arsenic, a substance which plentifully 
occurs in the Cornish and other ores. These 


we borrow the second from an article by Mr. | examples of the differences existing in the ores, 
Jelinger Symons on “The Industrial Cap: acities | will enable the reader to understand what is 


of South Wales.’’* 
The average value of ore sold at the “ ticket- | 


ings,” or ‘‘ monthly sales,”’ for the five years 
From 1819 to 1824 was . £338,713 
» 1825 ,, 1830 82,792 

» 1831 ,, 1836 163,785 
1837 ,, 1842 628,652 


5» 1843 ,, 1848 750,403 


sold at Swansea amounted to 9,697 tons; in| 
1830, to 13,221 tons; in 1840, to 22,4381 tons ; 
and in 1850, to no less than 24,374 tons. It 
= be added, that the last sales occurring 
the date of the present article, namely, 
those of Jan 16th, 1855, realised the sum 
of 24,024/. 9s., or an average of 288,293/. 8s. 
per annum; which, if it were permitted to us to 
indulge in so arbitrary a mode of computing, 
would present a sum total for the five years 
ending 1859, of 1,441,467/., or 691,064/. over 
that averaged i in the five years ending 1848! 

These ‘‘ticketings,”’ or ‘‘ monthly sales,” were 
established in the year 1819, and derive their 
name from the customary mode of transacting 
business on such occasions. The sale is a species 
of auction, at which the bidders, after examin- 
ing samples of the different “‘ parcels’’ of ores, 
write on a slip of paper (ticket) their offer for 
each individual “‘ lot.’’ These tickets are handed 
to the chairman, who is usually an agent of one 
of the works, and by him read aloud; the 
highest bidders becoming the purchasers. 

The ores which thus change hands are ga- 
thered from the Chilian, Cuban, Australian, 
South African, German, Irish, Cornish, Welsh, 
and other mines; a feature of immense import- 
ance in the chemical history of copper-smelting, 
as will be hereafter pointed out—the ores of 





® See Cambrian Journal, December, 1854. 





‘which are necessary. 


implied by the technical ‘‘ working mixture,’ 
t.¢., a mixture, ‘in ascertained proportions,” of 
such ores as all prove the cheapest and most 
efficient for the process of smelting; which, 
though simple, is tedious on account of the 
various repetitions of roasting and smelting 
It will be understood 


| that the working mixture consists of sulphurets 
While, in the year 1820, the quantity of ore | Of copper, iron, certain earthy bases and other 





extraneous m: itters. 

The ore, then, is first ‘‘ roasted’’—that is, 
calcined in huge reverberatory furnaces, in order 
to dissipate the sulphur and arsenic. It is then 
fused—a process in which the earthy bases sepa- 
rate, under ». heat of 1,500 deg. Fahr., and swim 
on the surface of the molten mass, from whence 
they are periodically “skimmed” off. This 
refuse is known by the name of ‘slag,’ and 
forms those vast dark hills yclept ‘‘ cinder tips” 
which hem in the works on every side. °A por- 
tion of it is cast, while in its molten state, into 
moulds, as a substitute for bricks, wall-copings, 
&c. At intervals the metal is ‘‘ cubbed ”—that 
is, drawn off into appointed pools of water, for 
the purpose of “ granulating” it. This process 
is repeated, and frequently re-repeated several 
times, as cach repetition removes an additional 
portion of the impurities; the general rule ap- 
pearing to be that it should be melted and granu- 
lated until entirely freed from the admixture of 
iron. It is then usual to subject the copper to 
the action of an atmospheric current while in 
its incandescent state ; after which it is cast into 
those bars known as ‘‘pigs;”’ which pigs are 
‘‘ roasted,’ and at length passed on to the “‘re- 
fining furnace,” where they are finally fused 
with charcoal. During this last fusing, the 
metal is stirred at frequent intervals with a pole 
of green wood, which causes a most remarkable 
“ heiling ” up of the metal, and has the effect 
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of greatly increasing its ductility and mallea- 
bility. This process is one of extreme delicacy, 
and requires unerring skill, as, if carried on 
beyond a certain point, it reproduces that very 
brittleness which it at first overcame. From the 
furnace, ‘‘assays’’ are frequently taken out, 
and the ore is finally drawn off when its frae- 
ture is ascertained, upon cooling, to be “ silky 
and polished,” instead of being, as was the case 


previously to the ‘ poling,” ‘crystalline and | 


granular.” The copper is now cast into blocks 
of about eighteen by twelve inches square; 
rolled into sheets; shaped into small ingots ; 
highly oxydised by being thrown into water, in 
order to give it that reddish hue seen in what 
is technically known as ‘‘japan copper” (an 
article intended for the Indian markets); or 
otherwise shaped for the various purposes to 
which it is destined. The smelting process is 
then complete, and the copper is ready for sale 
and delivery. 

We now turn to the picture of the life of the 
coppermen, as presented to us by Dr. Williams; 
premising that it is one whose vividness and 
reality of colouring prove that the writer— 
hitherto principally known to the public as an 
anatomist and physiologist whose writings have 
been mostly addressed to scientific and medical 
readers—is one not only practically acquainted 
with the subject, but deeply and earnestly in- 
terested in that which he lays before the world; 
that he is one personally known to, and be- 
loved by, the men whose labours and whose 
condition he details. 

The coppermen—whose wages range from 
lis. to 40s. a-week, according to the nature 
of their individual employment, or from 8s. to 
10s. for boys of from twelve to fourteen years 
of age—work night and day; the relays being 
changed every twelve hours, namely, atsix o’clock 
a.m. anc p.m.. These hours of labour, hours 
broken, however, by the intervals of ‘‘ breathing 
time’’—the periodical ten minutes granted for 
the “absolute necessity of recovering from the 
previous exhaustion produced by the routine of 
‘charging, discharging and skimming, &c., of 
the furnace,’’ as well as for the no less necessary 
purposes of ‘‘ drinking, wiping and cooling’ — 
are passed in large buildings, ‘‘sheds,” as they 
are locally termed, which each contain from six 
to eight furnaces,* and the general temperature 
of which, in situations not within the actual 
focus of the rays emanating from the furnaces, 
averages from 60 to 70 deg. Fahr. in the summer; 
and seldom rises above 60 deg.t in the winter. 
Very different, however, is the temperature in 
which the men actually work. The mean heat 
of that space before the furnace’to which each 
man is confined during the hours of toil, is 100 
deg. During the two consecutive hours be- 








om ne ae 


* Each “work” may contain, at an average, from 
forty to ove hundred furnaces. 
t The scale Fahrenheit is throughout employed. 
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tween each “ breathing interval’ he is engaged 
in intense—we had almost said excessive—mus- 
cular labour. The fusing point of copper is 
1,500 deg. During the process of fusing and 
calcining, the door of the furnace is closed ; but 
ever and anon it is opened in order to permit of 
the ladling, skimming, raking, &c., of the molten 
mass of ‘‘ white and liquid copper and scoria.”’ 
And then this muscular exertion is pursued in a 
‘dusty, sulphurous atmosphere,” under tho 
direct rays of a heat which, radiating from the 
‘fused metal, will rise to 150 oreven 200 deg. at 
the spot where the men work; so that it may be 
generally stated, that the refiner is exposed for 
six hours of the working day to a temperature of 
150 deg., and for the remaining six, to one of 
65 or 70 deg. Now, let it be remembered that 
a hot-air bath cannot, at any rate in a climate 
/so moisture-laden as ours, be endured at a tem- 
perature of 95 or 100 deg. for more than ten 
| minutes or a quarter of an hour at a time; that 
the mean heat of the equatorial regions only 
'averages 81 deg., and that in Cairo and Calcutta 
it never rises above 112 deg.—the highest re- 
corded natural heat of the atmosphere, though, it 
may be, not actually the utmost extreme to 
which it has attained. The least imaginative 
among us will readily picture to himself the 
actual physical impossibility of sustaining in 
these regions of the sun, the hundredth part of 
the toil carried on trom day to day by the cop- 
permen at so much higher a temperature. 

In the intervals of his toil, the copperman, 
with his ‘‘chest heaving to and fro in strained 
| respiration’ —his ‘‘skin pouring forth floods of 
water’—his pulse beating at 120—retires to 
satisfy his craving thirst and to re-dilute 
the blood thickened by excessive sweating, 
by consuming, at a draught, perhaps a 
quart of the coldest water! (the only beverage 
used,. or allowed, within the precincts of the 
greater part of the copper-works). The draught 
thus taken instantaneously reduces the tempera- 
ture to that extent, that the thermometer which, 
when previously placed in the mouth, stood at 
90 or 100 deg., falls to perhaps 70 or 75 
deg. on being re-inserted. As calculated by 
Dr. Williams, from repeated examinations of the 
subject, each man thus consumes from eight 
hundred to a thousand gallons of water annually ; 
thereby compénsating for the waste resulting 
from an average perspiration of ‘six hundred 
gallons of sweat in year!’ The breathing 
intervals, occurring every two hours, are passed 
by the copperman, it may be observed, in 
situations where draughts of cold air impinge, 
from every direction, through the well-pierced 
walls and roofs of the shed, upon the heated 
body, from which he passes the time in wiping 
the extreme moisture. | 

During the working hours the food taken by 
the copperman consists of broth aad potatoes, 











bread and cheese, or—more , we 
believe—weak tea and bread and ; this is 
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consumed in the sheds. His principal and sub- | independent of such peculiar physical action as, 
stantial meal is taken on his return from work, | proceeding from the actual employment of cop- 


whether at six in the morning, or the evening. 
To all these circumstances, and their influences, 


) 


we shall return ; meanwhile, under the guidance | ciples effect ? 


per-smelting, is experienced by the smelter him- 
self. If the stranger inquire, what these prin- 
what are the injuries they 


of the author, following the homeward path of | produce? he will be, perhaps, appalled by the 


the workman, as he goes forth in his ordinary 
clothing from the heated shed into the outer air, 
whether in the mild fragrance of the summer’s 
eve, or the raw chill of the scarce dawned 
winter’s morn. 

Hitherto, he has been exempt, at the furnace 
mouth, from the influence of the smoke which 
wreaths so densely around the works, if 
we except the time of the brief operations 
of effecting certain processes—such as ‘‘ cub- 
bing,”’ which evolves in the building a thick, 
stifling, sulphurous vapour; or when some sud- 
den gust of wind, blowing directly on the 
chimney, overcomes for, at the utmost, a few 
hours, the persistent tendency of a smoke which 
leaves the chimney’s mouth at a temperature of 
about 200 deg., and consequently almost uniformly 
ascends in an atmosphere than which its specific 
gravity 1s considerably greater. Now, he pro- 
ceeds homewards to take his periodical rest, and 
moves through a district of which the author 
gives the following graphic description :—In “the 
dark sulphurous depths beneath his view, a 
small, dirty, muddy river, capriciously appear- 
ing and disappearing, as it may plunge into, or 
emerge from, the rolling masses of smoke creep- 
ing along its ‘slag’-embanked channel; sooty 
chimneys painted with ‘ sublimated’ sulphur of 
wondrously pure yellow; half black and half 





silent pointing out of some quadruped, occa- 
sionally a horse, more seldom a sheep, most 
usually a cow or ox, afflicted with that pecu- 
liar complaint known by the Welsh name of 
Effryddod, or the smoke disease—a species, as 
the Report indicates, of pertostitis, in which 
‘‘nodules of thickened bone, as in ezostosts,” 
rise usually, though not always, in the vicinity 
of the joints. Or synovitis displays itself, the 
joints swelling with a dropsical fluid; and thus 
the poor animal with difficulty drags its dis- 
figured limbs along, its joints crackling at every 
step; its bones becoming, as the farmers de- 
clare, brittle in their substance; its teeth loosen- 
ing, so that it finally refuses to feed; and its 
whole appearance presenting the unmistakable 
aspect of an unhealthy and diseased frame 
—circumstances, however, which he is happily 
not doomed to find repeated in the aspect of the 
human beings who swarm in these smoky 
districts. 

Such is the superficial aspect of the picture, 
as presented to us by the author; but he does 
not rest here. The above is the sole view which 
presents itself to the swiftly passing stranger, 
who, seeing not beneath the surface, as he, with 
genuine pity in his breast, escapes from the, to 
him, oppressive scene, with, it may be, what is 
here characterised as ‘‘as much rhapsody as 


white angry mountains of smoke, tumbling | cheered the heart of Horace in taking flight trom 


with frightful rapidity one over the other, now 
exploding into a dazzling scene of unearthly 
Juminosity, and now extinguished into darkness 
more dark than rhetoric can depict;” through 
the district where, as he further pursues, “the 
hawthorn dries to a leafless skeleton; the ever- 
green dies; the apple, and the pear, and the 
plum, the ash and even the pachydermatous 
oak, shrink into saplessness.’”’ Where the whole 
surface appears to have been literally burnt; 
where the black mountains of scoria alternate 
with fields and meadows which, ‘‘bare, stony, red, 
clayey, and fallow .. . exhibit a barren, road- 
like surface.’”’ Where ‘scarcely a blade of grass 
vivifies the scene ;’’ and where it is ‘‘ only at spe- 
cial points in cavities, in low meadows along the 
river, in nooks and crevices sheltered and defended 
from the smoke-bearing winds, on heaps of house 
ashes and manure, that the surface is chequered 
by an occasional daisy, or a sickly blade of 
grass.’ And so the copperman gains his home, 
to pass the hours of repose in situations exposed 
to the fullest known influence of whatever 
noxious or injurious principles the smoke may 
possess ; where his wife and children pass both 
day and night; forming therefore the truest, 
the only true, tests of whut the effects of those 
princi really are—-they being, of course, 





the pestilence of Terracina!’ Far different, 
however, is the picture of sober reality given by 
Dr. Williams, who has studied the subject with 
the observant eye of a philosopher, the sympa- 
thetic large-heartedness of a philanthropist, and 
the awakened mind of one whose work at his 
desk is but the result of that which he has geen 
and studied in the living presence of his subject 
—that which he has personally learned in ac- 
tually going forth, with open heart and sympa- 
thising mind, into the daily life of his brother- 
men. Such testimony, over and above the 
superiority of its actual statistical worth, ever 
comes to us with a uliar and self-asserting 
value; and we believe that he will meet with 
few indifferent or careless readers, even amongst 
those to whom subjects such as he presents to 
our view are unfamiliar, uncared for, or even— 
alas! that it should be so—repulsive. Hitherto 
we have given but a one-sided glimpse of the 
life which he reveals to us: we will now follow 
him in that brighter aspect to which he directs 
the attention both of the comprehensive lover of 
his kind and the mere student of human physi- 
ology. When he says, “Asa rule, coppermen 
are spare, erect, and muscular in bear- 
ing. . track him homewards; his 
carriage is easy, hie gait manly and upright; he 
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marches with a firm and eonfident step,” &c., he | 
expresses in brief phrase what volumes could | 
scarcely more elucidate. So potent is the sway | 
of the physical over the mental powers, which, in 
their turn, so govern the unstudied movements of | 
the body, that it needs no physiognomist’s skill to 
declare that such a carriage, such a gait, belong 
not to the labourer whose toil, unnaturally and 
hopelessly wearing down the frame by its ex- 
haustive, or actually i injurious demands, its de- 
privative circumstances, eventuates in also— 
save In some rare and almost superhumanly 
constituted minds—grinding down the soul even 
to the very dust. Tosuch men, alas! belong no 
‘‘charm of fearless manliness,” such as he pour- 
trays as characterising the coppermen. 

In inquiring further, why these things are 
so? our thoughts first revert to the extreme 
temperature at which the copperman works, and 
which would appear to make his, indeed, a weary 
lot. Disease, and even death, constantly ensues 
to the native of a temperate clime, from too 
lengthened a sojourn in situations less exacting 
than that in which the copperman works so 
hard, during twelve out of each twenty-four 
hours, for a period extending, at an average, over 
perhaps thirty, forty, or even fifty years / Closely 
connected with this question is the subject of 
the enormous quantities of cold water received 
into the system when it is heated to the utter- 
most; a circumstance which is well known to 
have elsewhere caused many a sudden death, as 
well as the lesser infliction of many an attack 
of, perhaps fatal, inflammation of the stomach,— 
consequences which have never yet been known 
to occur in the case of the copperman. The one 
cause cannot be estimated separately from the 





other. The men themselves declare, ‘‘ that so 
long as they are sweating profusely, they do not 
care how much water they drink.” Cause and 
effect re-act on each other—the instantaneous | 
result of thus “saturating” the heated frame | 
with, water, 7s the pouring forth Jrom every | 
pore those “rivers of perspiration” which 
alone enable them to support the circum- 
stances of temperature in which they are 
placed. Again cause and effect re-act on each | 
other —the grateful draughts of fluid which 
supply this waste, this actual loss of six hun- | 
dred gallons per annum of substance from the 
body, coincidently supply the place of that of 
which the body is thus deprived. By no other | 
means could this actual waste be supplied ; by | 
no other means could exist the fact that from 
year to year—other considerations being equal 
—the copperman does not, amidst his exhaustive 
labour, lose weight. So much of the fluid as is 
required to retain the balance, is assimilated to 
assist in the n nutrition of the system ; 
the remainder, simultaneously with its introduc- 
tion, exudes to the surface, from whence it dis- 
appears by the most cooling process known— 
evaporation. Thus, then, the theoretic 
by which science would declare the temperature 
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of 200 deg. to be rendered endurable, are pre- 
cisely those which the actual practice of ex- 
| perience has found to be alone efficient. 

Bearing, moreover, on the same point, is the 
influence of the cold currents, the varying 
climates, to which the furnace-man is exposed. 
The sheds are lofty, their sides perforated by 
large holes, through which flows in a constant 
stream of air, and in the hotter weather the 
tiling is partly removed from the roof, nay, even 
in winter, we are told that the ‘‘rain-drops 
crackle on the incandescent scoriw, fresh from 
the furnace beneath;” so that, continues Dr. 
Williams, ‘‘the bane and antidote are co-present. 
Hot beams traverse refreshing draughts of air,” 
while, per contra, those draughts of air are, of 
course, traversed by the hot beams; while, in con- 
nexion with the subject, it is further to be 
observed, that the whole of the body is rarely 
exposed to the temperature indicated. The man 
seldom turns his front from the furnace, and 
while a thermometer depending on the chest 
stands at 100 or 120 deg., another slung over 
the back will indicate only 60 or 70 deg. To 
similar causes must be attributed the impunity 
with which heated air in the shed is exchanged 
for the outer atmosphere, or the cottage home, 
on leaving work. 

Another material consideration, as regards the 
extreme temperature, is the radiant, dry charac- 
ter of the heat evolved, its consequent rarifica- 
tion, and the favourable circumstances which it 
thus offers for evaporation, and therefore per- 
spiration. 

Thus, while, as the author observes, “ the 
man in a hot-air bath” of 95 or 100 deg, 
‘is distressed by feelings of fulness in the head, 
terrifying palpitations, excited breathing, and 
general oppression, the copperman varies toil 
with jokes, as he tosses about the dazzling molten 
copptr,”’ and “ merrily whistles as he alternately 
sweats and shivers;’’ while the “ breathing in- 
tervals’ almost uniformly present those ‘‘ bright 
scenes of merriment’’ which, by cheering the 
heart, infuse, as the author axiomatically ob- 
serves, ‘‘vigour into the whole bodily frame.” 
Time was, when these moments of respite were 
spent in drinking bad beer, and when the whole 
of the hours of work were frequently passed in 
a state of semi- -intoxication and pore gay A 
We are not in all things so degenerated as 
narrow-minded and the cold-hearted, who are 
‘one flesh,”’ would have us believe ! 

For further explanations of the readiness, or 
otherwise, with which the human frame accom- 
modates itself to extremes of tem , with 
all the complexities belonging to bject, we 
must refer our readers to the work itself. Has- 
tening on to the consideration of the a eae 
of smoke breathed during twelve hours of the 
day by the workmen—nay, breathed, without 
interruption, by their wives and children—we 
first dispose of the terrific : itis dreadful 
only to the uninformed. or not it be 
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a specific smoke disease, unknown beyond the, Sulphuric acid vapour is formed in all the 
reach of the coppery influences—and, despite | furnaces, but more abundantly in the calciner’s. 
conflicting assertions, we believe that there is! It occurs in the proportion of one part for 
good reason, in the absence of absolute proof, to | every fifteen parts of sulphurous acid, which 
consider it as such—it is at least certain that it | last is estimated to form ‘about one-fifth of the 
exists only in such animals as graze, herbivorous | aggregate volume of the copper-smoke as tt leaves 
quadrupeds, and, amongst the feathered tribes, | the furnace stack.” Much of these two component 

se. The mere inhalation of the smoke, at its | parts is probably absorbed in the stagnant pools in 
densest, has never produced the shadow of similar | the vicinity of the works (which are thus rendered 
effects. Stall-fed animals, in the immediate | devoid of animaleule and confervoid growths). 
vicinity of the works, if supplied with fodder} From the solubility of these acids in water, 
grown elsewhere, are exempt from it. Wel/every falling shower increases the baneful in- 
therefore dismiss it as a question deserving of | fluence which they exercise on vegetation, and 
earnest physiological study, but as wholly un-| which is experienced at astonishing distances 
connected with the subject of the influence of | from the works. A question, however, of most 
the smoke on such human beings as do not! considerable practical interest in the physiology 
follow the example of Nebuchadnezzar. and chemical affinities of the vegetable kingdom, 

The able analyses of the smoke presented to|is raised by the fact, that notwithstanding the 
us, we must here refer to only in the briefest} barren and unfertile aspect of the land which 
and most general manner. Its peculiar compo- | surrounds the works, potatoes, dahlias, chrysan- 
nent parts are thus enumerated :— themums, and several other plants thrive per- 


Copper and its compounds, ? in minute pro- fectly—the first-mentioned in a happy, though 
Arsenic and its compounds, y _ portions. not entire, freedom from the disease—in the 
por vty aly: ian met gardens of the workmen.* ‘To the inhalation 
Sublimated Sulphur. of the above ingredients in the copper fumes, 
Hydro-fluoric } 4 16 but more especially to the circumstance 
Fluo-silicie 5 ~~ that the sulphurous acid is breathed in a 
Coal Smoke. hot state, is, in a great measure, to be attri- 


Volatilised in fusing, a ‘‘ metallic and oxidised | buted the bronchial and asthmatic complaints 
dust’’ of copper is carried up the chimneys by | which—rarely occurring in the acute form— 
the powerful draught traversing the furnace ;| assume a chronic aspect; so that chronic bron- 
and this in a quantity amounting to half perjchitis, as Dr. Williams, in his professional 
cent., as shown in the works of Mr. Nevill, where | capacity, testifies, is the disease, pre-eminently, 
this sediment is actually deposited (and extracted | of the copperman. Boys, on entering on the 
annually for re-working) in the water-chambers } workmen’s life, usually experience a temporary 
through which the volume of smoke is forced. | loss of voice; the symptom rapidly disappears, 
The occurrence of this substance in the smoke is | however, and it is only in slow and insidious 
solely due to mechanical, not chemical causes, | forms that these diseases creep silently on, only 
which accounts for the circumstance that the vola- | fully to exhibit themselves in the old. Distinct, 
tilisation of the copper does not subject the men | in some respects, from these, are those causative 
at the furnace mouth to the evils of “cupric! agents which are supposed to make prevalent 
poisoning.” The particles are carried by the | amongst the coppermen lung diseases ; such are 
draught up the chimney. ‘This mechanical force | these (which also make rheumatism, in all its 
does not exist in the space before the furnace ' ——_——_—— — nr 

into which the red-hot ‘“slag”’ and matten | . ore ee See, Sees be wae eae 

9 > é f 

copper are " drawn off,”’ and therefore the metal plants which z= so dite, renewed will dovrish in its 
is not placed in circumstances to encourage or | fumes. As pointed out by Dr. Williams, very much de- 
develope its volatile tendencies. Were these | pends on the conditions of soil; a plentiful supply of 
particles disseminated from the chimney’s mouth, | manure appearing to exercise a corrective influence over 


they might prove more formidable agents in the | the properties of the above-named acids. Cultivation 
_also, in other ways, influences or protracts the disappear- 


injury of the health of my Ps urrounding re . * oi _ance of verdure. There is one native, and certainly 
than even the ‘‘arsenical fumes,” of which s0 neglected, plant, the purple melic grass (Melica carulea), 
great an apprehension exists. Happily, however, | so well known by the employment of its “culms” by the 
this is not the case. By ingeniously contrived, | Skye fishermen, for the purpose of manufacturing ropes 


and laboriously carried out experiments, Dr. for their nets, &c., which, according to Davis (see his 
“ Welsh Botanology’”), “has perfectly withstood the sul- 


hfe » thi x oy pore tng Begg ante eee?” in phureous fumes of the copper works at Amlwch (in Angle- 
in the t sCKOSS SHOES ON 0 Sag panss sey), where every other vegetable, within a certain 
the immediate vicinity of the chimneys, but at} distance, even the crustaceous lichens, have been de- 
the distance of ‘‘a few yards” not a trace of them | stroyed;” while the wild chamomile (Matricaria cha- 


could be discovered. They are not, therefore, | ™omé/a), as pointed out in the Report, “ laughs at the 
smoke,” and on every dungbill, every ash-heap, even on 


inhaled by any human beings, except in the nt , é' 

minutest portions, and at accidental intervals, Go sae 5 math 4 tayo tong ey 8 

by the men themselves who are engaged in the | towards the Heaven that shines even above the smoke- 
eds. wreath that shrouds the copper-smelter’s life! 
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phases, the secondary prevailing complaint), | coating of the chimney-tops, as well as in the 
the ‘‘rapid vicissitudes of heat and cold; a/ vivid lemon hue of the newly issuing smoke. 

sudden distention of the stomach with cold) Atan earlier period of the copper-smelting, 
water, several times in the day; streams of fluor spar was largely used as a ry when it 
perspiration alternating with a dry skin,” &c., | was indicated in an objectional manner by its 
&c.; amidst the persistence of which, however, | very injurious effects on the glass windows 
consumption ‘is far less common among these | of houses many miles away; corroding the very 
men than amongst the inhabitants of Swansea, | substance of their glass, and of course inter- 
or amongst the mining population scattered | cepting, to a most sensible amount, the passage 


throughout the valleys of this part of South 
Wales,” with whom “tubercular and scrofulous | 
diseases are frightfully prevalent.” For the| 
cause of this apparently contradictory exemp-_ 
tion, we must turn to the Report. Before the 


establishment of the Swansea copper-works, the | 


district in which they stand was a tidal morass, 
on which, while ague fearfully prevailed, the 
actual conditions were precisely those favourable 
to these tubercular and scrofulous diseases. 
morass is now ‘‘ obliterated.” 
mountains of scorix cover its surface, and ‘‘ absorb 
all surface moisture.’’ The stagnant marsh-pools 
no longer find space or footing. The pervading 
‘‘slao”’ hills leave nothing, no moisture, nogaseous 
products, to exhale to the air; the humidity of the 
atmosphere is taken from it as it rushes over 
this desert-like tract; no moisture thus imbibed 
is returned, whether by evaporation or radiation. 
The formation of dew cannot, therefore, there 
occur. With this, moisture, an “essential 
alike to putrescent chemical ac tion, to fermenta- 
tive agency,” is absent; so that, ‘‘ dew-less, 
wood-less, grass-less, this smoky desert is there- 
fore poisonless.” (These negations bear essen- 
tially on the question of the relation of cholera 
to the copper districts, to which we shall pre- 
sently refer.} There are other causes than 
pathological ones, other points than purely 
medical ones, affecting, as every enlightened | v 


physician but too sorrowfully knows, a question | 


such as this. There is food for long and painful 
reflection, not unmixed, it may be, with self- 
reproach, in the following remarks of the 
author :—‘‘In the smoke district of Swansea, 

. . the land is parched ; 
face exhalation; no organic decomposing sub- 
stances ; 
but gravelly ; ; wages are liberal; the workman’s 
cottage smiles with every comfort and conve- 
nience. Are such circumstances explanatory ? 
Do they not paint in the imagination pictures of 
happiness? Are they not eloquent counteractives 
of those diseases of poverty, and privation, and 
despondency, of which scrofula and consumption 
are the direst representatives ?”’ 


Of the pure sublimated sulphur which reaches 
the outer air in its metallic state through the 
mechanical force of the flue draught, it may, 
probably be concluded that it is precipitated too 
early after its issue from the chimney to exercise 
any influence, whether as an injurious, a reme- 
dial, or a preventive agent. Its presence is made 
patent to the careless observer in the outer 


This | 
Pulverulent | 


there is no sur- 


the soil is neither clayey nor peaty, | 


of light. The marked improvements, however, 
in the chemistry of smelting which the march of 
science has induced, have almost done away 
'with the nuisance, and prohibited the use of the 
fluoride of lime as a flux, or, indeed, so far as 
possible, of any flux, each addition of which 
results in a waste, or rather a decrease in the 
amount of copper yielded. The end is now 
‘attained, and the outlay economised, by the 
admixture of ores, presenting different chemical 
combinations, to which we before referred under 
the term of the ‘‘ working mixture.” 

The last constituent part which remains to be 
discussed, and, in general estimation, the most 
important item, arsenic—to the agency of 
which there exists a strong local disposition to 
assign whatever of evil is attributable, or has 
been attributed, to the copper smoke; and to 
which the attention of the Commissioner was 
especially directed—in accordance with the 
prevalent belief—by the instructions of the 
late General Board of Health. It would, how- 
ever, appear that the alarm was a needless one ; 
that the so-called ‘‘ arsenical fumes" bore 
vicariously the blame due, as already shown, to 
the sulphurous and sulphuric acids. Arsenious 
acid (the white arsenic, or white oxide of 
arsenic of commerce), which is the product of 
the combustion of this metal, and ds formed in 

various ‘‘ metallurgical processes,” is fourteen 
times heavier than at wot aur. It is, more- 
ever, to be remembered that a considerable por- 
tion of this acid, combining with bases, assumes 
the form of the arsenites; or, in the form of 
'arsenic acid, unites with the metallic oxides, re- 
sulting in the arseniates, in each of which con- 
ditions large proportions of it are “ skimmed off 
with the scoriw at the various stages of the 
process of smelting.” Of the remainder, as 
opined by no less an authority than Napier, in 
his paper “On Copper-smelting,’"* the greater 
part must be precipitated before reac the 
top of the chimney, as is actually shown by an 
examination of the accumulation of soot, &c., 
from the interior of the stacks; while such as 
\is spared to reach the atmosphere must ‘ fall 
prone to earth” in the immediate vicinity of the 
chimneys by the force of its own exceeding weight. 
Thus, then, while Dr. Williams entertains a 
hope, as he informs us, of obtaining further and 
more exact results from « future use of such ap 
apparatus as that contrived by M. Isodere 
Pierre, for exhibiting the presence of ammonia 


is 
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in the atmosphere, it may be inferentially de-|the greatest auxiliaries to health.” 


from the smelter’s furnace ‘arsenious fumes’ 

exist at all in the atmosphere, it can only be in| 
an inconceivably minute proportion.” 
it must necessarily, as he observes, occur, that | 
the amount of arsenic in the smoke is “in- | 
versely as the square of the distance to which it | 
may have travelled from the position of the works.”’ 


In fact, | not think of permitting ” 
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And we 
clared that “if at the distance of half a mile! would speak a word to the wives, mothers and 


sisters of the workmen, of whom the author 
complains that they tell him that they “‘ could 
the men whose 
health and happiness has been committed to 
their care to indulge in the necessity of thorough 
and complete daily ablution. When, as is most 


| usual, their cottages—unlike those of ‘the colliers 


That the amount of arsenic in the smoke ‘‘ at | —are not single-roomed, alittle careful contrivance, 


a point close to the furnace ”’ is considerable, is 
proved by its occurrence in the water-chambers 
at Llanelly, before mentioned; but in a pool of | 


water almost directly under the Hafod works, | during which it is needed; 
happily circumstanced with regard to house- 


and in smoke collected at a distance of two hun- 
dred yards from the chimneys, as well as in| 
bunches of stunted grass collected at short dis- | 
tances, and tested for arsenic, #¢ ts vainly sought : 
negative results, which are further borne out by 
the fact that in the history of the diseases inci- 
dent to the coppermen, in no case is it possible 
to detect direct or indirect influences of arsenic, 
whether in an injurious or remedial point of 
view. For, to attribute to a substance precipi- 
tated so soon after its issue from the chimney a 
share in the remarkable immunity from skin 
diseases enjoyed by the coppermen, would be, at 
best, but a fanciful conclusion. This immunity 
is clearly attributable to the circumstance that 
the skin, though rendered most pervious to 
disease by its constant and undue excitement, is 
literally ‘‘ immersed in certain parasiticidal 
fumes,” which destroy the germs of all those 
epiphytal diseases which are now known to pro- 
ceed from the growth, under the scales of the 
skin, of certain low forms of animal or vegetable 
life. To these, sulphurous acid and the compounds 
of copper are absolutely inimical, and are the 
cause of an exemption which is the more re- 
markable from the circumstance that while the 
cutaneous surface of the copperman is rendered 
sensitively liable to disease from the circum- 
stance of over-labour which devolves on it, it 
receives no compensatory influence in that daily 
and thorough washing with soap and hot water 
which the copperman would do well to imitate 
from the unvarying practice of his neighbour— 
and one whose position in life is far below his— 
the collier, who never sleeps with the accumu- 
lation of his day’s toil impeding the due 
action of his skin. We have reason to know 
that our pages are read, even amongst the 
working coppermen, and at the risk of some- 
what presumptuously re-echoing that which we 
trust the volume before us will best effect by its 
own earnest appeal to the men themselves on 
this subject, we would urge on their attention 
the passage :—‘‘ Cleanliness must be thrice godly 
in the person of the furnace-man.  //is safety 
lies in freeand copious perspiration. Nothing should 
be neglected which is calculated to favour this | 
important function; thorough washing and 
soaping, after the excellent example of the col- 





lier, is to the copperman, undoubtedly, amongst 





| 
rho as may be commanded by any woman 


whose heart is in her duty, will enable her to 
arrange a perfect privacy for the short time 
or, if she be not so 


room, we can only add, that her duty towards 
the objects of her care remains the same, and 
cannot, therefore, rightly give way to any minor 
considerations of what she would prefer. That, 

in the words of the author, “ dilletanti decency 
is lost in the Jiteral and beautiful decency of 
sluicing from the surface of the weary man”’ a 
coating which cannot but be seriously prejudicial 
to his general health. As a body, the wives of 
the coppermen are distinguished for the thrifty 
and active care they exercise in their homes 
that, unlike those of so many manufacturers, are 
not all day long deserted by them on account of the 
stern necessity which requires that they should 
take a part in the daily toil demanded to supply 
at once their need and the wants of civilisation. 

It is not surely, then, too much, even if at the 
cost of some personal inconvenience or discom- 
fort, they aid and further, each in her own house- 
hold, any arrangement which will secure to those 
who toil for them the health-giving decency of 
accommodation for complete ablution. 

The drinking-water at all the works is care- 
fully selected on account of its purity; yet it 
must, of course, contain a surplus of solids such 
as cannot be either digested or determined to the 
surface of the skin. On the kidneys, therefore, 
must devolve the labour of removing such from 
the system, which is deluged to such an unnatural 
extent with liquid. The point is, however, too 
complex to be further referred to in our necessarily 
restricted space; and therefore the last question 
on which we shall enter is that of the influence 
which must be exercised by the same cause on 
another most important organ, namely, the liver. 
No liquid can pass from the stomach to the skin 
without traversing the liver, which must be 
injured by any liquid taken in excess, except 
water. Under, therefore, the present system of 
drinking water while at work (the larger pro- 
portion of the men also professing tee-total 
principles), the liver endures the extraordin 
temperatures which are indicated in the Report, 
without in any way increasing its liability to 
disease. How far this exemption existed, or 
could exist, in the days of working in a state of 
semi-intoxication, is not shown, but it is reason- 
able to suppose that disease of the liver may have 
been of but too frequent and painful occurrence. 
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One remarkable exemption experienced in the | years, in a most virulent manner.* This branch 
immediate vicinity of the works must not remain of the subject, as yet unelucidated, is of the 
unmentioned. In these, true typhus fever does ' extremest interest. 
not occur; while it forms, year by year, in its; From it, however, we must now turn, and in 
most malignant type, the very scourge of the, | taking leave of the question, must bid the author 
to all appearance, healthy and wholesome vil-|of the Report an earnest and kindly ‘ God 
lages which, again, surround this district with- | speed’’ in the inquiries which he informs us in 
out receiving the full influence of the smoke. | his preface he is further making with regard to 
Dr. Williams records, without comment, con- | the other industrial employments of the mineral 
jecture, or hypothesis, the remarkable fact that, | districts of South Wales, together with their 
in 1832, 1849, and 1854, in the villages of influences on the moral condition of the masses 
Foxhole, Bonymaen, Landore, and Viviantown, | employed. 
—all strongholds of copper—scarce a case of |, During the past year, 1854, Swansea hes been spared 
cholera occurred; while in the surrounding | the visitation of cholera, which has raged in the other 
neighbourhood it raged, during the first-named | manufacturing towns of Glamorganshire. 
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Tue garden cemeteries, which in the coming;the history of an antique civilisation in the 
spring will become the principal burial-places| objects which the dead carried with them to 
for London, are one of the most remarkable|the grave; and in China, where the ground 
evidences of the growing refinement of the age.|is valuable, and the tombs, therefore, are in 
But-it appears to us that they are only a step,| general only spacious enough to hold their 
although a great one, in advance—that we have | inhabitants, a similar profusion is practised— 
not as yet arrived at a true conception of their | though only in gilt paper, cut out in the forms 
uses and capabilities. The world would seem, | of clothing, furniture, and coin, and burnt to 
for many generations past, to have been gradu- | the manes. But this unsubstantial pomp was 
alty shifting their homage from the dead to the | not always the fashion. Long before the Chris- 
living, from the individual to the family; and | tian era, one of the imperial tombs was 500 feet 
the clamour, therefore, on the subject of economy, | high, and half a league in circumference. In 
which took place some time ago on the death of | the interior was the bier surrounded by lamps or 
a high personage, would lead naturally to an/ torches fed with human fat, with a tank of 
inquiry as to the real nature and objects of the! water on one side, in which swam birds of 
ceremonies of sepulture. ‘hollow gold and silver, and on the other side a 
The grand characteristic of the funcreal pomp | magnificent collection of furniture, arms, and 
of former ages, and of living nations in a lower jewels. 
stage of civilisation than ours, appears to be| In some countries the dead are embalmed, or, 
veneration towards the dead, leading to a spirit)/as in modern Egypt, washed with lime, salt, 
of self-sacrifice. The dead seem to have been{camphor, perfumes, and other rich preparations ; 
worshipped in the old time, as they actually are; but in China (as among the ancient Greeks) 
in China, like gods; and oblations of all kinds/| they are dressed in the warmest and most ex- 
were lavished on their altars. The treasure re-| pensive clothing the family can afford, and are 
cently buried with an African prince, and which | kept in the house for months in a coffin of thick 
were the subject of much speculation in the news- | and costly wood hermetically sealed. During 
papers, was far outbalanced by the millions of | this time a dutiful son sleeps by its side on a 
money deposited in the grave of King David by his | coarse mat, wearing a dress of white sackcloth, 
son Solomon. Centuries after, 3000 talents(about | with his hair dishevelled, and a rope round his 
1,072,500/.) were drawn from his tomb by the| waist. At the grave he crawls on hands and 
high-priest Arcanus; and long after him Herod | knees round it; mixing rice and coins in a 
snatched another large share of the spoils of the bowl, he mingles both with the earth; and 
dead. In every country where the belief in a| building a shed close by, he takes up his abode 
future state of existence prevailed we find the there for several days, exclaiming, as he does at 
same custom, modified by the peculiar condition! many following anniversaries, ‘* My sins have 
of the people. In America the deceased was occasioned the death of my parent !’ 
supplied with everything he had found useful, The curious custom of hiring mourners to 








or agreeable during life; and not only were some 
of the wives and slaves of a chief sent to accom- 
pany him to the other world, but many of his 
retainers gave themselves a voluntary death to 
share in the duty. In India the flames of the 
sati are even now only partially extinguished ; 


‘lament aloud is of great antiquity. 





in Egypt and Etruria we are able to read 


The howl 
of the mourning women was heard, there is 
every reason to believe, at the public funeral of 
Jacob; and when Joseph went to bury his 
father, with a numerous company, they 
‘‘mourned with a great and very sore lamenta- 
tion.” In the book of the prophetic herdsman 
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fine linen, or be anointed with rich spices and 
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Amos (800 years before Christ), we read— 
“* Wailing shall be in all streets; and they shall 
say in ali the highways, Alas! alas! and they 
shall call the husbandman to mourning, and such 
as are skilful of lamentation to wailing.’ But 
more substantial demonstrations of grief were 
equally common. Moses distinctly forbade the 
Israelites to “‘cut themselves, or make any bald- 
ness between their eyes, for the dead;’’ but 
tearing the hair, rending the garments, and 
beating the breasts, are practised not only 
by the Jews of the present day, but by the 
Syrians, Arabs, and Persians. The tians, 
ike the Chinese women, call franticly on the 
name of the dead. They trample, in their 
despair, on their sex’s rules of decorum—going 
about with naked feet and bare head. ‘ They 
tear their hair,” says Yates, “‘ put ashes on 
their head, rub their face with onions, and not 
unfrequently cover their whole form with a long 
black shawl; and after a mortal paroxysm of 
grief, squat down suddenly in a corner, and there 
sit for hours in sullen silence, disconsolate for 
the loss they have sustained, refusing to eat or 
drink, and turning a deaf ear to the proffered 
sympathy of their friends.” In the distant 
province of Kordofan the custom is the same ; 
and Pallme saw the women frequently on such 
occasions ‘‘ writhing as if beside themselves in 
the sand, biting their arms until the blood 
flowed, in sincere grief, and not for outward 
show.” 

It will be observed that in all these cases the 
honour and wellbeing of the dead are the main 
thing studied. The pomp of the funeral may 
redound to the credit of the family, but propor- 
tionate sacrifices are made by its living members. 
The corpse may repose in a gorgeous tomb, or 
be clothed in rich and warm habiliments, or be | 
embalmed and wrapped in innumerable folds of 


perfumes, or be burned on a funeral pile, and 
its ashes preserved as sainted reliques: but the | 
mourners the while are covered with sackcloth 
and ashes; they cut their flesh, rend their gar- 
ments, fast, pray, mingle their voices with the 
yells of hirelings, and bite the dust in the 
agornies of their grief. The expense of the 
ceremonial is a true sacrifice, for it is all laid 
out upon the dead. Treasure, objects of utility 
and luxury, living wives and bondmen—all are 
engulfed in the grave; or purer honours are 
paid in the death-dole distributed to the poor at 
the funeral, or in the certificates of manumission 
waved on long wands (as in our own day in 
Egypt) by liberated slaves. 

All these observances, it is customary to say, 
are either useless or absurd, childish or bar- 
barous, frantic or abominable; and ours, which 
are derived from them, ing of their extra- 
vagance, are in a similar, though less, degree 
reprehensible. Here we are at issue with the 
critics and satirists. Our observances have too 








little instead of too much relation with those of 


earlier times, and of less refined nations. They 
want in a great measure the essential principles 
of veneration and self-sacrifice. Our “‘custom- 
ary suits of solemn black” cost money, it is 
true, and are therefore, so far as they go, an 
oblation to the dead; but they add at the 
same time to the comfort and respectability 
of the living. They give rise, besides, to 
anomalies which detract from the sacredness of 
the ceremonial. In families of moderate means, 
people cannot very well afford to die at such an 
expense; hence arises a competition of cheap 
mourning establishments and cheap funeral per- 
formances, enough to make one laugh if he could 
hold from weeping. The competition of garden 
cemeteries, intended to draw us out of the foul 
charnel-houses of the town, is beneficial, although 
occasionally ludicrous in its expression; but the 
cheap ‘undertakings,’ and one-horse hearses 
with which we are so blandly tempted, though 
very convenient resources sometimes for the 
survivors, disturb the solemn current of our 
thoughts. 

All these, it may be said, are evils incidental 
to our present form of civilisation; but if so, 
there is the more necessity for counterbalancing 
them, by having recourse to such additional ob- 
servances as may lead back our spirits to their 
former relationship with the dead. To embalm 
the body, to bury treasures in the grave, to offer 
viands to the manes, are as inconsistent with 
our status in civilisation as it would be to cut 
our flesh, rend our garments, cover our head 
with ashes, and howl forth our lamentations 
with acrowd of hireling mourners. But the 
spirit of these observances should not be lost 
with their material form: it should be assimi- 
lated with our changed manners, and live and 
breathe in our new refinement. 

We leave the fashion and the stuff of mourning 
dresses to the taste and means of the family ; 
and the manner of carrying the dead to the 
grave will continue, whether we like it or not, 
to be regulated by the rank of the individual 
while living. Interference with such national 
customs would be useless, even if desirable. 
Extravagant and unreasonable displays of pomp 
in this, as in everything else, are fit subjects for 
satire ; but we are not to overturn old customs 
merely because they are occasionally abused. 
What we contend for is, that we do not show 
enough of respect for, or pay enough of personal 
attendance upon, the departed; that we have 
abrogated the old ceremonial without introducing 
anything in its stead; and that our present 
death observances, where everything ends the 
moment the body is shovelled into the earth, are, 
comparatively both with the old usages and the 
laws of natural feeling, a cold and empty form. 

The garden-cemetery, the peculiar offspring of 
the elegant spirit of the age, would appear to 
a a congenial field for the mourning of the 
1eart. Let the rich pile marble there, and the 
poor plant flowers, over the beloved dust. Let 
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us not grudge the cost we can afford, for the 
money will be laid out in a wholesome and pro- 
fitable manner. We no longer require to submit 
to hardships and deprivations; we can no longer, 
like the heir of St. Louis, take our father’s body 
on our back, and carry it through ranks of 
kneeling spectators to the grave; but we can| 
visit frequently our family nook in the beautiful | 
City of the Silent, our children carrying little, 
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ful recollections, and joyful hopes, associated 
with the time and place, would surround us like 
an atmosphere, rising even to Heaven itself, and 
uniting the two worlds, visible and invisible. 
We are too frivolous, too prosaic, too hard 
and cold in our everyday life. Let us not 
rely upon the mere weeds of fashion, that are 
often a mockery of woe, but take to something 
in addition that will warm and elevate our souls, 


baskets of flowers for the vases that adorn it, and enable us to bring home the lessons of 
and all of us ready to give our services in death, not to our pockets, but to our hearts. 
cleaning, and dressing, and gardening the spot, | The plan we propose—which is already partially 


and removing intruding pebbles, 
And weeds that have no business there. 
Let no hireling hand perform such labours of | 


| 


love. They are a rest from the labours of the | 
world, and every such visit will be a Sabbath | 
to our souls. ould even the anniversaries of | 


the Chinese be an idle observance? Our offer- 
ings to the manes would be low, soft talk about | 
the dead; the meeting, by its drawing friends 
from a distance, would be a bond of union between 
the living members of the family; and the mourn- 


followed in individual instances both in this 
country and on the continent—is reasonable, 
because it extends the ceremonial of death be- 
yond the pale of fashion and transmitted custom, 
and throws it upon the means and feelings of 
the survivors; but it is likewise wholesome and 
ennobling, inasmuch as it lifts us above the dull 
routine of everyday existence, and renders ob- 
vious and sensible to the soul the eternal 
relation between Religion and her inspired hand- 
maid, Poetry. 
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James Montcomery, the Christian Poet, was a’ 
Seotchman by birth, an Englishman by educa- 
tion and residence, and, as he used to say, was. 
very near being an Irishman. His father was 
John Montgomery, of the village of Bally-, 
kennedy, county of Antrim, Ireland, who, like 
his father, was first engaged “‘in humble, but 
useful industry,’ but afterwards became a 
Moravian minister. James Montgomery was 
born in “the land of Burns,” on the 4th of 
November, 1771, at the village of Irvine, Ayr- 
shire, while his father was the pastor of a small 
Moravian congregation there; and he was the 
second of four children, three sons and one 
daughter. The latter died in childhood, before 
the others were born. 

Montgomery’s first schoolmaster was one. 
Jemmy M‘Cassery, the dominie of the village. 
Before he had reached his seventh year, his. 
father went as a missionary to the West Indies, 
leaving Robert and his two little brothers at 
the Moravian school of Fulneck, near Leeds. 
Neither father nor mother ever returned; but 
the kindly brethren at the head of the esta- 
blishment affectionately watched over the 
children. James was a red-headed boy, 
with bad sight, owing to convexity of the 
pupil of the eye, and a scorbutic taint in his 
blood; and he was morbidly sensitive in dis- 
position. He was intended for the ministry, 
and was duly driven like a coal-ass through 
the Latin and Greek grammar; but he was am-_ 
bitious of being a poet; and his defective sight 
may have strengthened the bent of his mind, as 
it cut him off from the sports of his echool- | 


Grave.” 
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fellows, and early created the habit of self-com- 
munion. Certain it is, that while the other 


boys were stretched on the turf beside him 


asleep, he preferred to gather instruction, if not 
inspiration, from field, wood and river, hill and 
valley, bird, bee and butterfly, from cloud and 


sky, and from Him who has made them all. On 


one occasion, a teacher who had taken the boys 
out upon the rude moor, which then adjoined 
the school, gathered them round him under a 
hedge, and read to them Blair's fine poem, ‘‘ The 
Montgomery and his “chum,” Joe 
Binns, it should be stated, having read the 
story of Sir Edward Seaward’s shipwreck, had 
been guilty—for even the reading of fiction was 


forbidden at Fulneck—of an imitation, in which, 


more fertile in resources than their example, 
they cast ashore a bran new race of people and 
a dynasty of sovereigns. Montgomery was now 
captivated by the rumbling majesty of the 
poetry, as he had been by the charming style of 


the prose, and he determined to become a poet 
if he could, and write like Blair. His idea was 


to compose on geometrical principles when 
he grew the 7 4 man. ‘I ha" te said, 
‘‘T would write a round poem ; this notion was 
perpetually in my head; an idea of round being 
my idea of perfection.” He used to illustrate 
this by a glass globe; it was round and entire; 


while nothing added to its size would make it 


more perfectly round, anything taken from it 
might destroy its roundness, and thus far ite 
perfection. . 





* Memoirs of the Life and W of James Mont- 


gomery. By John Holland and James Everett. 
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age gre Mebane tic efforts were in imi-| of the boys. But, unluckily, another boy had 
tation of the th | 4 Be 


of the old choir-book of the , done exactly the same; there were two copies 
Moravian which has long been put} of one poem! Montgomery was bitterly morti- 
aside on account of its ludicrous metaphors and fied by the detection of his idleness and of the 
offensive style. A strange beginning for the | cheat by which he had attempted to conceal it; 
first hymn-writer of his age; but it is the | but having retired, he struck out something at 
property of genius to transform the rude into heat, and this was pronounced better than all 
the beautiful, just as the sea smooths the|the rest. Lord Monboddo, famous for the 
rough pebble. In truth, the boy could get no theory of the homo caudatus, strove to stimu- 
better models. At Fulneck nothing was ad-/late him in a rougher way. During a visit 
mitted except on business; and the business of | which the eccentric judge made to Fulneck, 
the place was holy life and death. Religion| Montgomery was pointed out as the only boy 
there was what law and custom are elsewhere; | in the school from the other side of the Tweed. 
and every act of the inmates, whether at work; The noble lord, at the mention of Scotland, 
or play, was regulated by the faith which was | started from a brown study, as a war-horse 
in them. Nothing was allowed to enter the! snorts at the sound of the trumpet, and brandish- 
gates which could inspire mirth, or kindle imagi-| ing his stick over the boy’s head, exclaimed, 
nation. 


Even the poems of Milton, Thomson, | ‘‘ I hope you will take care that your country 
and Young were pruned of their “ unprofitable | wi 


passages,” by cutting thep ages out before they 
were suffered to reach the hands of the boys 
immured in this Protestant cloister. During 
the ten years Montgomery was.a scholar at 
Fulneck, he never conversed for ten minutes 
with any person whatever, except in the pre- 
sence of Moravians, masters, visitors, or boys. 
These things could scarcely fail to exercise an 
important influence upon the mind of a boy so 
sensitively organised as he was. 

But the plan of the simple-minded brethren, 
so far from extinguishing the appetite for the 
forbidden fruits of poetry, only sharpened it. 
Men, after all, have quite as strong an inclination 
as the pigs for going the contrary way. And 
so it was at Fulneck. Nature, accident, and 
cunning conspired to sow the tares of imagina- 
tion amongst the wheat of faith. The budding 
poet contrived to borrow books from the outer 
world, and he read them by stealth. Cowper 


was the first whole poet that he devoured; nor | 


did he relish him. ‘1 thought,” he said, “I 
could write better verses myself.’”’ An extract 
from J/amlet, in Enfield’s ‘‘ Speaker,” kindled 
such a longing in the boy, that he never rested 
until he had read, surreptitiously of course, 
the whole of the play. He even got a sight of 
two or three of Burns’ warm and glowing songs, 
which had slipped into the school in the corner 
of a newspaper. But, let it be said in praise of 


the brethren, though they discouraged the poets | 
The | 
_own account, not from want of power, but be- 


without, they encouraged poetry within. 
boys were incited to compose verses on particular 
occasions, such as the birthday of a favourite 
scholar. Then was James Montgomery in his 
glory; and some of his schoolboy tributes to his 
brother, though deficient in mere mechanism, 
declare a simple, touching affection in the very 
spirit of heaven. But the poetic spar 


k was, of 
course, accompanied by the poet's listlessness. 


On one occasion, Montgomery bought a copy 
of some verses from a boy who had a large 
stock of ready-made trifles, and handed it in as 
his own to the bishop, who was wont to “ im- 
prove the occasion” to the spiritual advantage 








will never be ashamed of you.” Montgomery 
said that this did him : the advocates of 
corporal punishment may think that a few 
thwacks of the cudgel would have “made a 
man of him.” 

At ten years of age, Montgomery had written 
a little volume of rhymes. At the mature age 
of eleven, he commenced a stupendous poem, 
in which he had resolved to out-do Milton. 
It was to be called “The, World;” and to 
describe, first, the Almighty alone and in 
the solitude of Eternity; then the thought 
of Creation, and everything that followed. 
But he had great difficulty in deciding 
how Satan should be vanquished, and many 
a night he vainly took counsel of his pillow 
—for it was in bed that he composed—but at 
last he determined that Michael should strike 
off one of Satan’s wings, and thus he should be 
tumbled down from Heaven. At twelve years 
old, his little volume of rhymes had grown to 
a couple of large volumes. At thirteen, he had 
composed a mock-heroic poem, 1,000 lines long, 
in imitation of the Frogs and Mice of Homer; 
and he had also imitated Virgil. At fifteen, he 
sketched out a poem descriptive of the wars of 
Alfred the Great, which was to unite all the 
magnificence and sublimity of the epic with the 
boldness and enthusiasm of the ode; and two 
books of it, out of twenty, were soon finished. 
At sixteen, he roughed outa poem, called ‘‘ The 
Castle of Ignorance,” in English hexameters, 
but failed in accomplishing it,—according to his 


cause ‘‘ the English language, at least my com- 
mand of it, was incapable of successful adapta- 
tion to the ancient metre.” The boy was, in 
truth, afflicted with that most inveterate of 
distempers, cacoethes scribendi, in its most in- 
veterate form, — wild with a raging rhyming 
fever,—haunted by the foul fiend of verse,— 
‘poetry mad!” He was determined to rival, 
nay, outshine, every bard of ancient and modern 
times; though he shed many a tear over the 
sublimest passages of our poets because he could 
not equal them. 
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But this intellectual vagabondism was rank 
heresy in the eyes of the brethren. They 
grieved greatly, because he was no common boy. 
Their notion of life was not a saunter amongst 
flowers, but a toilsome journey. Their mission 
was to make soldiers who would fight for the 
faith to the death; not to gild, illumine, and 
refine society. The abstraction of the poet was, 
in their estimation, want of diligence in the 
scholar. They abandoned the idea of training 
him for the ministry ; in truth, the lad’s shallow 
reading had made him sceptical—they saw it 
would be idle to make him a teacher in the 
school, which they had imagined was the next 
best thing; but they never despaired of re- 
claiming him to plodding dulness. Reproofs, 
indeed, signally failed to do him good, or in re- 
reality harm; but the brethren were fertile, as 
well as original, in resources. To use the sen- 
tence recorded in the school diary, on July 3, 
1786, “As J. M., notwithstanding repeated 
admonitions, has not been more attentive, it 
was resolved to put him to a business, at least 
for a time.” Behold, then, the future poet 
apprenticed to a fine-bread baker, aptly called 
Loekwood, and still in the custody of a brother, 
at Mirfield, a village near Fulneck. He had 
little to do, and still less inclination to do it. 
His soul was not to be nailed to a counter, 
like a bad shilling. There he worked at his 
‘“‘ Alfred.”” He also composed songs, and, as he 
himself said, ‘‘ became music mad, and used to 
blow out my brains with the hautboy”’ at village 
concerts, of which he was leader. But he was 
discontented with his lot; and after enduring 
it as well as he could for a year and a half, on 


the 19th of June, 1789, one bright Sabbath | 


morning, while his master was listening to the 
preaching of a brother from the school, Mont- 
gomery packed up his traps in a handkerchief, 
not forgetting his beloved poetry, and ran away. 
‘You will smile and wonder too,”’ he said, in 
his years of discretion, ‘‘ when I inform you that 
I was such a fool as to run away from my master 


with the clothes on my back, a single change of 


linen, and three-and-sixpence in my pocket. I 
had just got a new suit of clothes; but as I 


had only been a short time with my good 
master, I did not think my little services had_ 


earned them. I, therefore, left him in my old 
ones; and thus, at the age of sixteen, set out 
James Montgomery to begin the world.” 
Whither was he bound? He had only the 
vague aim of ‘‘ going south.” At Wakefield he 
took the west road, and at night reached Don- 
caster ; his kind-hearted master, in close pursuit, 
took the east road, and found himself at fault at 
Sheffield. The next evening Montgomery 
reached the village of Wentworth, near Ear! 
Fitzwilliam’s noble seat, and at the humble 
public-house called for a pint of beer. Another 
boy, named Hunt, soon afterwards entered with 
& message, and, as boys will, wormed out the 
secret that the traveller wanted a place in a 
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shop. Young Hunt turned out to be the friend 
in need whom Providence always sends when 
wanted most: his father uired an assistant, 
and, to make short oe the story, Mont- 
gomery’s services were accepted, provided he 
could get a character. This, let us add here, 
the good brethren agreed to give the boy if he 
refused to come back; and it required all his 
resolution to resist their kind persuasions to re- 
turn. But he did resist, and thus one step in 
the ladder of life was gained. 

Mr. Hunt kept a store in the village of 
Wath, and sold flour, cloth, shoes, groceries, 
and other articles of hard and soft ware. Had 
not Montgomery, then, fallen out of the frying- 
pan into the fire in exchanging the fine-bread 
baker for the general dealer? No. He was 
free. It was the first bough on which the bird 
had lighted on escaping from its cage. Then, 
the village—‘“ the Queen of Villages,” as the 
denizens proudly called it—had a maypole, and 
had its legends, and was sequestered from the 
rest of the world; and was, in fiuct, the very 
home of that ‘‘haunter of green depths,’’ the 
poet. ‘To crown all, there was a bookseller’s 
shop adjacent; but this was fatal to the rest of 
Montgomery ; for the bookseller, thinking him 
no vulgar boy, forwarded his poetry to his 
London agent—a varied collection, by the way, 
of elegies on peace, and odes on Christmas and 
other days and things, squibs on bad organ- 
players, and saintly hymns, weighted by a pro- 
digious effort, ‘‘ The Whiskeriad,”’ narrating, in 
several thousand lines, a fierce struggle between 
some cats and rats. Need we add that the poet 
was soon afterwards on his way to London also? 

Mr. Harrison, of Paternoster-row, to whom 
the poetry was consigned, declined to give it to 
the world; but he gave the poet a situation in 
his shop. Montgomery was next advised to 
abandon poetry for prose; and, greatly against 
the grain, set to work. His first effort was 
entitled ‘‘ Simple Sammy; or, the Lilliputian 
(Juixote,’”’ and it was intended to be sold for 
sixpence. He offered it to one Marshall, who 
sold ‘‘ books bound and gilt for one halfpenny.” 
Marshall pronounced the writer “ more fit to 
write for men than children,” and declined the 
venture. Some time afterwards, the editor of 
an Edinburgh publication—The Bee—sought to 
enrich, his pages, by offering five guineas for 
|the best contribution. Montgomery furbished 
up his first prose work; and though it did not 
get the prize—it is seldom that any communi- 
cation does—he won the editor's praise, and the 
tale was published in Zhe Bee of November 
1791. This was Montgomery’s first appearance 
in print; and, of course, to write and publish 
henceforth became the condition of his existence. 
He set to work upon a novel, in imitation of 
Fielding, and in due time it was carried to a 


| ublisher. It was too close an imitation; for 


Montgomery, who had never sworn an oath in 
his life, was petrified by being told: ‘* You 
u 
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swear so shockingly, that I dare not publish the 
book as it is.” He had made his characters 
swear, because Fielding did; and never felt the 
impropriety until it was assigned as a reason 
for the rejection of the book. The next result of 
the divine afflatus was an Eastern tale, and 
again Montgomery sought a publisher. This 
literary Rhadamanthus was a genius akin to 
the gentleman who bought books for his library 
by the yard; he coolly counted the pages 
of the manuscript, then the lines in each; 
and after a brief pause, spent, as the author 

sup , in a state of mental arithmetic, 
he handed it back, say ing, “ Sir, your manu- 
script i is too small—it won't do for me; take it 
to he publishes these kind of things 
But, driven from poetry to prose, and rebuifed 
at all points of the literary compass, Montgomery 
had no heart for more publishers. Morcover, 
he and his master fell out; and this last strain 
broke the back of his hopes. He quitted 
London for Wath by the heavy coach, though 
not with a heavy heart; for no sooner was he 
installed in his old situation by Mr. Hunt, than 
he wrote a ‘“ History of W hat Did Not Happen 
in a Journey from London,” in which the annals 
of an ant-hill destroyed by the wheel of the 
coach were given, and the battles of a tough 
game-cock on which he had dined by the way 
duly celebrated. 

Here Montgomery remained for a year, cogi- 
tating poetry; and, as he himself “confessed, 
casting sheep’s-eyes, in the excess of his London 
‘“* brass,” at the village belles at church. Here, 
too, he met with Hannah, immortalised by some 
exquisite lines; but whether they were a poetic 
inspiration, or the voice of even a tenderer feel- 
ing, is a secret buried in the grave with the 
aged bachelor. In March, 1792, when he 
attained the age of twenty-one, he saw an ad- 
vertisement for a clerk in the Sheffield Register. 
Montgomery offered himself, and in order to 
display his handwriting the better, concluded 
his letter with the words, “God Save the 
King!” written in flourishing characters. Mr. 
Gales, the proprietor of the Register, who was 
the advertiser, laughed as he read the loyal 








effusion, and, though no admirer of the king- 
craft of that time, accepted the writer’s service. | 
Montgomery’s new master was an auctioneer as" 
well as printer and bookseller, and the new 
clerk’s first employment was in handing up_ 
books at a sale. He often used to speak of the | 
pangs with which he saw Parson Bullock’s | 
old folios pass through his hands, without 
being able to read more of them than. their | 
titles. 

The Sheffield Register advocated popular rights | 

and Parliamentary Reform; and Montgomery | 


seconded Gale’s fervour by contributing rhymes 
and essays, which in his elder years he bemoaned 
and wept over as the sins of his youth. Amongst 
others, there was a hymn sung at a meeting 
which “the friends of Peace and Reform”’ at 
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Sheffield held in 1794, to celebrate, in their 


way, the General Fast. This effusion, un- 
luckily, found its way into “ Billy Pitt’s green 
bag,” and was afterwards recited with much 
unction by Vicary Gibbs, at the Old Bailey, on 
the trial of Hardy. Montgomery had, indeed, 
fallen into what his biographers call a ‘‘ Pande- 
monium of party,” and, according to his own 
account, was in the thickest of the conflict on 
the side of freedom, justice, and humanity. 
Poor Gales even fell a victim to the enemy. 
An unfortunate letter which he wrote—or, what 
was quite as fatal in those days, which he was 
suspected of writing—to Citizen Hardy, fell 
into the hands of the Government, and he sought 
’| safety by a precipitate flight to America. 

The Sheffield Register stopped incontinently. 
But Mr. Naylor, a Unitarian minister, having 
bought Gale’s ‘ plant,” it was succeeded in the 
following week by a new venture, under the 
poetical title of the Jrts, the proprietors being 
‘‘ James Montgomery and Co.” The Jris was, 
in fact, an old friend, with a shining face, with 
this difference, that politics were eschewed. 

Naylor did not like high-spiced politics; he dis- 
liked even Montgomery’s pabulum, though it 
was seasoned by nothing beyond the salt. W hat 
the Jris lacked in public spirit, however, was 
amply compensated by literary merit. Indeed, 
if there was anything which Montgomery ulti- 
mately detested himself, it was politics—an or- 
dinary phenomenon, by the way, amongst those 
chained to the oar of a newspaper; and continu- 
ally mounted on his Pegasus, he felt, as he used 
to tell his friends, ‘when the Jris had become 
political, ‘‘ as if he were dragging a dung-cart 
at his heels.” 

Montgomery, unfortunately for the neu- 
trality of the /ris, had written several hymns for 
the Reform meetings; his workmen put the cap 
of liberty over the crown of his presses; his 
office was the gossip-shop of the Reformers ; 
and the anti-Retormers transferred their resent- 
ment from Gales to him. He very soon fell 
into trouble; in fact, he inherited it. ‘“‘ One 
month, one little month,” after the Jris had 
made its first appearance, came also the catas- 
trophe of his Liberalism. A _ ballad-singer 
named Jordan, requested Montgomery to print 


for him ten quires of a song entitled ‘‘ A Patriotic 


Song, by a Clergyman of Belfast”—a copy of 
which he produced. Montgomery declined the 
job, saying that he had much better employment 
for his presses. Jordan, however, said that the 
song was already in type in his office; and this 
turned out to be the case, Gales having previously 
printed the song. Montgomery, therefore, had 
the ten quires printed, receiving eighteen-pence 
for the trouble. Jordan immediately commenced 
selling the songs in the streets; or rather, he 
sold straws, and presented a copy of the song 
to the buyer as a wrapper. Amongst the buyers 
was the parish constable, who discovered amongst 
other verses the following :— 
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Earope’s fate on the contest’s decision depends ; 
Most important its issue will be ; 

For should France be subdued, Europe’s liberty 
If she triumphs, the world will be free. 
This was rank treason in 1794, whatever it 
might have been three years earlier, or may now 
be sixty years afterwards. Jordan was appre- 
hended; and, of course, confessed the printer. 
Montgomery’s association with the fugitive 
Gales had already rendered him a “ suspicious 
character” in the eyes of the authorities, and 
Beadledom was privately instructed from above 
to put him down, by taking him up as a sedi- 
tious printer. The object of the Government— 
as their victim discovered by a curious accident 
thirty years afterwards—was to put a stop to 
the associated meetings which were held at that 
time. Montgomery was indicted at Doncaster 
Quarter Sessions, on the 22nd of January, 1795, 
with all the usual legal jargon, for having stirred 
up his Majesty’s subjects to oppose his Majesty’s 


ends, 


Government in carrying on his Majesty's war, 
Montgomery gave proof | 


by printing a song. 
that the song really was a_ patriotic 
that it had been composed to celebrate the de- 
struction of the Bastile in 1791, 
war broke out between England and France ; 
that it referred solely to the Austrian and Prus- | 
sian invasion of France in 1792; 
could only be applied to the war of 1793 in com- 
mon with other passages of history. 
vain: the Government wanted a victim; and 
just as the Jews are kept out of Parliament by 
an oath levelled against Roman Catholics, so 
patriotic words were made to do duty as sedition. 
The unlucky printer was found guilty, and sen- | 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment in York 
Castle. Behold Montgomery, then, at the age 
of twenty-three, a ‘‘gaol bird ;”’ and did he not 
sing sweetly in prose ‘and verse ? and did he not 
muse pleasantly, overlooking a fair prospect, as 
it ripened into spring, and falling in love with 
an old windmill which seemed to stretch out its 
arms welcomingly ? 

Soon after Montgomery's release from prison, 
his partner, Mr. Naylor, proposed to marry ; and | 
the friends of the young lady made it a condition | 
of the match that he should cut his connexion 
with the Jris. Montgomery now became sole | 
proprietor of the paper; and cither its tone rose, 
or the times were unlucky. A riot took place’ 
in the streets of Sheffield on the 6th of August, | 
1795. Montgomery, in giving an account of it | 
in the Jris on the following day, said :—‘ R. A. 
Athorpe, Esq., Colonel of the Volunteers, who | 
had been previously ordered to hold themselves 
in readiness, now appeared at their head, and in 
a peremptory tone commanded the people in- 
stantly to disperse; which not being imme- 
diately complied with, @ person who shall be 
nameless plunged with his horse among the un- 
armed, defenceless people, and wounded with 
his sword men, women, and children promis- 
cuously.” The report was obviously toned 


song ; 


long before the | 


end that it. 


It was in. 
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'down to keep on the windy side of the law, be- 


at that time a libel was anything which a 
Court chose to consider a libel, not even ex- 
cepting truth itself. But this caution was 
unavailing. Colonel Athorpe was not to be “ put 
in the paper’’ with impunity, and he instituted 
a prosecution against Montgomery for a libel on 
him in his capacity as a magistrate. Mont- 
gomery again appeared at the bar at Doncaster, 
just a year, wanting a day, after his first ap- 
pearance there; and Athorpe swore that he was 
the nameless person, probably because the ca 
fitted. In the then state of the law, the truth 
could not be pleaded in answer to an action for 
libel; the prosecutor’s oath was therefore 
allowed to ignore scars and the testimony of 
the persons who had received them from his 
hand. Montgomery was found guilty, sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment, fined 30/,, 
and required to find sureties for his good be- 
haviour. 
But as Lovelace, at Westminster, sung— 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage. 
Montgomery’s conscience acquitted him of the 
malicious intention which the sentence im- 
puted to him, and he resigned himself to 
circumstances as to a misfortune. He was 
allowed a room to himself; and he sung his 
sorrow till, he has said, it became familiar 
to his mind, and delightful. He read and 
wrote, and amongst other things re-wrote 
the swearing novel, only, however, to consign 
‘it to the flames at a later period of his life. 
He wrote also a series of papers under the title 
of ‘‘ Prison Amusements,” just as Voltaire took 
the bull by the horns, at Potsdam, by conju- 
| gating the verb sennuyer. He had even some 
' pleasant companions in gaol—eight Quakers 
imprisoned for refusing to pay tithes in money, 
though they were w illing to pay, as the Friends 
‘now save their consciences, in goods, but at 
that time the law did not authorise a distraint ; 
with these he chatted, walked, and smoked. As 
for the /rts, it was taken charge of by his young 
‘friend, John Pye Smith, who has » made a 
name for himself. Montgomery, on being set 
‘at liberty, found that whatever he had suffered 
in purse and person, he had lost nothing in the 
| Tespect of his fellow-townsmen. The modera- 
tion and manliness with which he had borne 
| himself, indeed, increased the number of his 
friends, and mollified his foes—even Colonel 
| Athorpe, who one day startled the sensitive 
poet not a little by offering him his hand in 
the street, and having become a patron of the 
Iris, he took an opportupity of publicly inviting 
Montgomery to sit beside him on the 
bench while he wrote an advertisement for it. 
The purgations which Montgomery had under- 
gone, however, sickened him of politics until 
‘better times came; and the Jris, having ceased 
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to have a mind of its own, became, as Mont- 
gomery said, ‘“‘an excellent, admirable, consti- 
tutional paper, amongst the powdered pates of 
Sheffield.” 

For several years Montgomery continued to 
sail successfully between “the winds of one 

urty and the waves of the other, profiting 
by both. Thenceforward he was a rising and 
prosperous man. Obliged to be dull in prose 
to be safe, he threw heart and soul into 
poetic compositions on the events of the day. 
These he thought might just glitter and die 
like sparks in ashes. On the slightest hint he 
spoke; and thus his popular little poem, ‘‘ The 
Grave,”” was suggested by the death of a 
favourite bullfinch, and was written to be 
buried with the bird; in fact, a copy of 
actually formed its shroud. Montgomery's 
poetry, it would seem, was not “hit off at 
heat,” but was composed in a business-like way ; 
for in a letter to a friend, he says, ‘‘ I never 
write for the public in a hurry ‘except in my 
newspaper, when I am flogged to it regularly 
every Wednesday), because I make it a rule 
always to do my very best, whatever be the 
subject.” He was equally prosaic in the locale 
of his lucubrations. It was a back room at the 
printing-office, without any prospect but ‘“‘a 
confined yard, where there are some miserable 
old walls which present to the eye neither 
beauty, variety, nor anything else calculated to 
inspire a single thought, except concerning the 
rough surface of the bricks, the corners of which 
have either been chipped off by violence or 
fretted away by the weather.” In such a den 
as this were some of his happiest pieces pro- 
duced; and on this fact Montgomery built the 
gene ral rule, that ‘‘ whatever of poetry is to be 
derived from scenery must be secured before we 
sit down to compose—the impressions must be 
made already, and the mind must be abstracted 
from surrounding objects.” He is right; fine 
tools will not make fine writing, as some people 
think—there must be the right stuff in the 
mind, and that will out in spite of a garret. 

In 1801, Montgomery wrote the tender 
verses, ‘‘ Subscribed to her who is dear to me,”’ 
supposed to be the village flame of Wath 
already mentioned. In 1803, Bonaparte’s 
tyranny towards Switzerland suggested a ballad 
which afterwards expanded into the poem, 
“The Wanderer of Switzerland; but it was 
not published until three years afterw ards; for 
Montgomery never printe d for himself while he 
could get work from other people to keep his 
presses going. This furnishes a new reading of 
the adage about the shoemaker’s wife. In 
1802, he became a contributor, anony mously, to 
Dr. Aikin’s Poetical Register, and in 1804 an 
imitation of some Tuscan sonnets won for him 
the friendship of Roscoe. In 1806, ‘‘The Wan- 
derer’’ was published, and laid the solid founda- 
tion of his fame. He became a favourite with 
the critics, 


except those of the Edinburgh, the | 


sworn foes ofall poets. Montgomery complained 


that the reviewer was a cowardly foe, who spat 
in his face in the dark. Yet at this time he 


‘was a reviewer himself, under the seal of 


secrecy, in the Eclectic Rertew ; and before he 
resigned the critic’s pen, he had passed judg- 
ment on all his contemporaries, except Byron. 
In 1808, he made his deat in London as a lion, 
and amongst others encountered Dr. Parr, of 
course pipe in hand; and this raised the ques- 
tion in his mind, though a smoker himself, ‘ Is 
Dr. Parr really so great a man that it is imma- 
terial whoever else is annoyed, so that his com- 
fort is secured; or is he so little a man that he 
cannot, even under such circumstances as these, 
forego his indulgence in smoking?” In 1809, 
Montgomery’s poem of ‘The West Indies,” 
which had been written to order, was published, 
or rather buried five guineas deep, in Bowyer’s 
work in celebration of the Abolition of = 
Slave Trade. From that time until 1812, a 
which period Montgomery's biographers Pea 
leave of us for the present, the tenor of his way 
was even enough. He had certainly troubles 
amidst his successes, as was necessary to his 
happiness, since they sweeten life. A Quaker 
got him in danger of a Government prosecution 
by inducing him to print a handbill pronouncing 
‘* 4 Soldier no Christian ;’’ and his zeal carried 
him beyond discretion in imputing Mack’s sur- 
render of Ulm to treachery. Occasionally, too, 
he got into a newspaper squabble, which is 
always annoying enough. But, on the whole, his 
lines had fallen in pleasant pl: wes. For the 
rest of his ills, they were imaginary ; ; although, 
as he truly said, these ‘‘ are the most real, be- 
cause of all others they are the most inveterate 
and incurable.” He was also sceptical on 
religious matters, or rather, he only ‘“ believed 
that he believed,” as Coleridge describes a weak 
faith; but as we are dealing with the poet 
rather than the Christian, we will merely add 
here that, after some years of melancholy, he 
found that peace “which passeth understanding.” 
As Bonaparte thought his desire of life had faded 
at twenty-nine, so Montgomery thought he had 
outlived his hopes s at thirty-two. 

We have intentionally confined ourselves 
mainly to the facts of Montgomery's early life. 
“A poet who has genius enough to awaken 
curiosity concerning himself,” he has himself 
said, ‘‘ never charms his readers more than 
when he affords them a glimpse of some cir- 
cumstances connected with his personal history.” 
Acting upon this view, we have left ourselves 
small space to me ntion the faults of the two 
volumes before us, which, it would appear, are 
only a small instalment of these memoirs. An 
obvious one is book- making. We have a sage 
disquisition on the great Montgomeries of old 
times, ending with the anti-climax that the poet 
was none of their offspring; a history of the 
Moravian Church; a narrative of the elder 
Montgomery’s mission; and, because the poet 


NATURE'S VOICES. 


lived in the era of the French Revolution, we 
have the whole story, as if it belonged to the 
life of any individual, much more of a poet. 
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dences, serve no other purpose than to swell one 
volume into two. If the screw thus put upon 
the book-buying public should be successful, 


Montgomery's simple story is likely to be 
smothered in verbiage. 


These, and much recondite information, with 
many wise saws and several curious coinci- 


NATURE’S VOICES 
BY MARIE J, EWEN. 


Say, oh, thou lonely Dreamer! are the sunlit banners furled ? 
Art thou weary, tempest-tost, "mid the clashing of the world ? 
Oh, why that cheek so pale and sad, and why that drooping brow? 
For never did the bright skies smile more cheerily than now. 


Go forth into the open fields, and there thy soul will find 
Refreshment for the inner life, and solace for the mind ; 

And thou shalt hear a spirit-voice from where the violets grow, 
The stars of eve shall sing to thee in accents soft and low. 


Oh, lovest thou the silver lute, the mighty organ swell, 

The singer’ s sweet and liquid tones: >—My frie snd. thou doest well : 
But, w ander by the rock-girt shore, and tell me if there be 

A music that can e’er excel the Anthem of the Sea. 


What earthly hues can ever match the rainbow’s lovely dye— 

That bridge of light for Angel steps to traverse from the sky ? 

And when the Autumn shades are cast o'er wood and dale and down, 
What picture-tintings can exceed the forest gold and brown? 


There is a joy in balmy Spring, when early flowers laugh out,— 
In the rushing of the hill-stream, and Chil dhood’ s merry shout. 
Oh, lovely W orld! thou’rt fair or grand in ev'ry varie d form : 
There’s glory in the setting sun, and rapture in ‘the storm. 


There is a whisper, soft and low, that Rutter TS in the tree— 

A lyric in the rippling rill, an epic in the se 

There is a charm in Summer prime, when e A shadows fal]; 
There is a hush in midnight skies, more beautiful than all. 


Nature hath tones of magic deep, and colours Iris-bright, 
And murmurs full of earnest truth, and visions of delight. 
’Tis said, ‘* the heart that trusts in her was never yet beguiled ;”’ 
But meek and lowly thou must be, and docile as a child. 


Then study her with rev’rence deep, and she will give the key, 
So shalt thou learn to comprehend the “ secret of the sea ; 

The sermons fraught with meaning grand, the eloquence that lies 
Wrapt in the gushing song of bird, or light of summer skies. 


Oh, Nature! on the spirit-ear how soft thy teachings fall ! 

Oh, Beauty breathing everywhere; and Gop, that filleth all! 

Pour over me the music wild, —the mel. xly that springs, 

In gladness, from the seraph- ‘tuned, —the harp of thousand strings ! 
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“| weep for Adonais, he is dead !’’—That is, | 
Lord Aberdeen has got the garter, and is Premier 
no more: the coach has been upset, and it has 
been upset in the vain attempt of Lord Little 
John to handle the ribbands himself—though 
one would have thought by this time Lord 
Little John might have found out that driving 
was not his forte: one would have thought that 
the Whig Phaeton might have got discretion with 
his years. But a truce to thinking; when you 
begin thinking, you never know when to leave | 
off. Iwill endeavour to describe the memorable 
night which ended in the utter amnihilation of a | 
Cabinet at one time united and strong. 

Paris has its three days of July ; England, her 
three nights of January. Accomplished rheto- | 
ricians tell us that a speech should have a) 
beginning, a middle, and an end. It was so in 
the late parliame ntary crisis. It began on the 
Thursday, it was continued on the Friday, and 
Monday saw the last hours of the departing 
Cabinet. Thursday was the day long looked 
forward to—when the motion which every one | 
but Lord John expected was to be made—when 
it was to be seen whether England would suffer | 
her braves to die not glorious deaths on the 
battle-field, but from official neglect. Already | 
the question had been indignantly answered in 
wery home and wherever man met man, but 
the senate had made no sign. What would it 
do? Mr. Roebuck’s motion was the answer, 
and on Thursday the 25th of January the | 
answer was given. 

Never did the ‘oldest inhabitant,”’ nor the 
Irish female eAat deals in oranges, nor the. 
plethoric doorkeeper, nor the staid police, see a 
lobby more full—getting in was out of the’ 
question. ‘You have got a member’s order, 
have you? A deal of good tha. will do you. 
But you know mmember, and he will get 
you under the Speaker’s Gallery. Will he? 
Not a bit. He could not get in himself, if he 
were so inclined. You see that tough old boy 
with a blue pilot-coat, who has been kicking | 
his heels this last quarter of an hour. That | 
is old Charley Napier; and he can no more get | 
in than he ean for Marylebone. But you may 
amuse yourself by seeing the members go in.” | 
What is that the officials are calling out? 
“Make way for the Speaker.” Of we 
will; and as we do so, immediate ly sweeps by. 
us a gentleman in full- dre ‘ss, with black breeches, 
silk stockings, shoes and buckles, and a light 
Court sword. Is that the Speaker, one asks? 


— — 


COUrse 


Oh, no; he is merely Serjeant-at-Arms—he is | 


the man who bears the mace, and sits in a 
chair of state below the bar, and is terrible in 
the eyes of refractory, chiefly Irish, M P.’s, and 
for all which duties, though he is of the noble | 
family of the House of Bedford, and is brother 
to Lord John Russell, he condescends to receive 


influence is strong in the House. 


a handsome 


| slig ghtly alte red, 
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1,200/. a year. Altogether, considering his con- 
nexion, perhaps it is very handsome of him that 
he does not take more—if he wished it, of course 
he could have it. It is a great thing to have a lord. 
A peer in this great democratic country is cheap 


at any price. And, as a rule, to him that 
has much, much shall be given. We pay our 
officials well. That little, red-faced, plump, silver- 


haired doorkeeper has 600/. a year, and he of 
course belongs to the House of Bedford, for he 
was formerly footman in that re spectable family, 
and still, I believe, has the aristoct ‘atic airs and 
habits of your genuine “ Jeames.” The Russell 
It is calcu- 
lated three-quarters of the establishment come 
from Bedford, or Woburn, or places not far re- 
moved. But I ‘am digressing. Well, next to 
the Sergeant-at-Arms comes a portly man with 
face and a commanding mien; for 
that is Shaw Lefevre, the Speaker—the man 
whose eye aspiring orators find it difti- 
cult to catch. Mr. Speaker has a judicious eye, 
and is wary as a belle of the season of her 
glances. Mr. Speaker is in full-dress; for he 
wears a flowing gown and a full-bottomed wig, 


SO 


| = s ° 
‘}and in his hand he carries a three-cocked hat; 


his train is borne by a train-bearer; behind him 
comes the Chaplain, and in this order they ad- 
vance to the bar, and then to the table, where 
the Chaplain reads prayers prior to the formation 


of a House. 


In the meanwhile we present ourselves to the 


| doorkeeper of the Speaker's Gallery. 


‘‘Your name, Sir?” demands that acute official. 
‘‘ Nicks.” 

‘‘Rricks, Sir? I see no such name here.’ 
“Oh, you must be mistaken—look again.” 
as No, Sir, indeed there is no such name. 


I 


can’t allow you to pass up.” 


“ What! not Nicks?” we re peat, indignantly. 

“ Nicks, did you say, Sir?’ 

“Yes, to be sure.’ 

“Oh yes, I have that name; but you said 
Bricks.” 

‘*No I did not,” growl we. 

“ Well, Sir, I suppose it is all right; but if 
Mr. Nicks comes, you must come out.” 

“ Of course,”’ we reply, ironically, as we push 


| | the curtain on one side, and up we go. 


While Mr. Brotherton, like an old retriever, 
fetches and carries private bills, let us look 
round the House. We might say with Cowper, 


ime hath past 
But roughly with it since we saw it last.” 

Many an old familiar face is gone. On his sick bed 
hes far away that Nestor of Reform and real friend 
of the people, prosy but time-honoured Joseph 
Hume. It may be that his mission is aceo mplished; 
but never shall a more unsullied patriot sit on 
the Liberal side of the House again. We miss the 
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stooping figure and care-worn countenance of 
Lord Dudley Stuart; but that matters not, so 
that Marylebone has another lord to occ upy his 
vacant seat. Neatly dressed, rosy-cheeked, or- 
thodox Sir Harry Inglis has declined his post, 
and no more represents Oxford prejudice and 
party. More than one gallant senator sleeps the 
sleep of death on the inhospitable shores of the 
Black Sea, never more to join the parliamentary 
cheer—never more to fill the vacant seat—never 
more to be caught by the button and dragged 
bodily into the House by zealous parliamentary 
whippers-i in. But Troy stands where it did; and 
in the strife and turmoil of the Present, the Past, 
with its loved and nourished, are forgot, and the 
talking members—to the consternation of the | 
Speaker and reporters—are fluent as of old— 

“And so ’twill be when I am gone, 

That tuneful peal will still run on.” 

But who is that upon his legs, speaking from the 
Treasury benches? A stout, square-built man, 
with sharpish features, and yet a good-natured 
face? Know him you not? 
Ministerial Whipper-in—one of those whose 
duty, as Canning humorously put it, is 
“to make a House, to keep a House, and 
cheer the Minister.” He is saying that 
Lord John Russell has resigned: an announce- 
ment which has lost the charm of novelty, as it 
was in the second edition of the Morning Chro- 
nicle—but it puts a stop to business for the 
night. Mr. Roebuck adjourns; and we do the 
same, and return to the bosom of our family 
some eight or nine hours before, under other 
circumstances, that pleasing little event would 
have come off. 

Determined to hear Mr. Roebuck, we came 
down again on Friday. There is the same 
popular excitement—the same crowd round the 
doors—the same squeezing and waiting, which 


make getting into the House almost as great a) 
but 


bore as being in it. Half-past four comes; 
the debate has not commenced, though the House 


is well filled, and every part where strangers | 


can gather together is crowded. Lord John 
tussell has an explanation to make, and the 
Speaker names him. 
rises—if possible, looking smaller than usual, 
and evidently in a position which he does not 
enjoy. He does not speak from the spot where 
in times past it has been his ‘the applause of 
listening senates to command,” but from three 
benches higher up, whereon do congregate what 
the late Sir Robert Peel was accustomed to term 
“pure old Whigs.”’ There Sir George Grey, 
through two dreary sessions, mourned his ab- 

sence from office—there Lord Seymour mourns 
it still. The House is silent and attentive: 
even Sir W. Molesworth for once is wide awake, 
and Sir C. Wood has a serious air, ill in keep- 
ing with his usual flippant style. Of Lord John 
himself, I feel inclined to say, with Tennyson, 


that his ‘chee k is paler than should be in one | 


60 young,’ and that he hers and haws, and | 


It is Mr. Hayter, | 


Immediately his Lordship | 
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drawls and hesitates, a little more than is his wont, 
He is dressed in black. One scarcely knows 
which spreads most, his arms or his sentences, 
It is very clear, that if Lord John ever 
took lessons of an elocution master, the money 
was thrown away, and few pert youths in our 
discussion classes and debating clubs could clothe 
their ideas in a more slovenly manner. At any 
rate, so far as pronunciation is concerned, com- 
pared with them the most illustrious of the 
Whigs would be nowhere; yet for many a stir- 
ring year that feeble little man has led the 
Liberal party in the House—has been England's 
Premier, and has ruled the destinies of the 
world: and now, is he not making another bid 
for office, leaving the sinking ship with a view 

‘to a better berth elsewhere ? Evidently the 
House thinks so; and the Opposition, when he 
sits down, at any rate, cheer him with a will. 
| Palmerston—erect and vigorous if he had 
‘never known the wear and tear of seventy sum- 
| mers—rises and replies. Of course, the House 

laughs. Palmerston is supposed to be jocose ; 

and the House is always supposed to see the joke. 

I question whether it does. But he must say 

something, and he does it. And then, soaping 

Lord John, as men who despise each other in 
private do in public, he sits down, and the 
debate begins. 

Yes, it is begun, though we hardly know it. 
The great debate, which is to upset the Cabinet 
-—which keeps all England in suspense—which 

Europe has looked forward to—the result of 
which the telegraphic wires are waiting to 
convey to the anxious Courts of Pars, of 

Vienna, of Berlin, of Petersburg, is going 

on; the Ministerial crisis has commenced, 

though nothing seems to promise less than the 

‘commencement of the debate. Look down the 
gapgway on the Minigterial side ;—there, close 
by Henry Drummond, stands a little man with 

a hooked nose, and a face indicative of weakness 

The toges of his voice are 

faint and sickly; his action is feeble; he forgets 

himself in a manner painful to witness. He 

‘rubs his hand across his forehead, and tries to 

catch the missing train of thought: but in 

vain—it has gone from him, for ever. The 
House listens kindly—but in vain. There he 
stands, the man whose winged words were 
stronger than arrows; whose unperious tones— 
his hand pointing all the while, as if to say 

‘Thou art the man ’’—drove conscience home to 

the most careless, and made the most phlegmatic 

and callous writhe; who seemed to scalp his 
victims, as it were, and the fear of whom was 

a principle in many a heart ;—there he stands, 

'with opportunity, the grand thing he had been 

panting for all his ambitious life, at last his 

own. The time at length come for which he 
had prayed since earliest youth,—a grand drama, 
and a grand part to act in it for himself; and 
oh, the mockery of life! the power gone, and the 
golden moments lost for ever! The sight wus 


us 


‘and premature decay. 
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a sad and an affecting one; and when poor | 
Roebuck sat down, the House, for a wonder, for 
once was subdued, and hushed, and still. For 
a wonder, pity for the speaker rendered the 
House oblivious of the matter. It seemed as if. 
no one cared to revive it,—as if the spectacle of 


that of an army, owing to 
imbecility, mouldering fast away. 
bate scemed nipped in the bud —the crisis, 
over ere it had begun. No one cared to speak; | 
and, anxious for “‘ tresh fields and pastures new ”’ 
—that is, for dinner and cigars—the benches 
thinned, and indignant patriots left Mr. Roebuck 
and his motion to their fate. Sidney Herbert 
rises to show everything was done that could be 
done—that no blame attached to Government ; 
indeed, that there was no blame anywhere. And 
a House of fifteen or sixteen stay to listen, and 
those fifteen or sixteen would not have stayed 
did they not think that so doing they would 
catch Mr. Speaker's eye, and thus in turn bore 
others as others bored them. The House might 
have been counted out many times, had any 
honourable member cared to do it. Hayter was 
in the lobby reckoning up his men—so was 
Bateson, thinking that if Cobden and Bright 
would come over, there would be a majority of 
thirty or forty against Government; at any rate, 
feeling certain that “ by G—, Sir, they'd be 
deucedly licked;”’ though even, at a later period 
of the evening, some of the party, such as that 
Bertram, Marquis of Granby, who if he had 
not been a lord would have been a ploughboy, 
and a very stupid one too, were undecided as to 
the chances of turning out the Coalition; and 
Disraeli was already shadowing out in his 
own fertile brain the probable outline of a 
Budget never to be laid upon the table. In the 
meanwhile, austere, sanctimonious - looking, 
crotchetty Mr. Drummond rises to speak. He | 
is what all Englishmen like—rich and odd, and 
he has the good sgnse never to bore you, and 
never to be long. ‘There are several men who at- 
tempt wit in the sense Lord Palmerston does ; 
but his is sheer flippancy, and would be insuffer- 
able in a man who was not on the pedestal, 
but had a position to make. Sibthorpe does; 
but his is that of the buffoon. One of the 
Lennox’s does—the stout one, not the thin one 
that is merry coryphweus to Disraeli when he is 
doing the orator on an extensive seale: but his is | 
the tragic mirth of a gay man-about-town, and 
has the same effect as that of the celebrated peer 
of whom Tom Moore sang, that when 
“The House looks unusually grave, 











| . . > 
begin their murderous fire. 
of the remainder of the evening’s debate, save 


| * 
‘the House, and 





You may always be sure that Lord Lauderdale’s joking.” 


smallest of possible voices, almost inaudible in 
the gallery ; so that the House is kept in a state 
of the utmost soul-harrowing quiet and suspense, 
till he gets to the end of a sentence, when it 
eccurs to every one that Mr. Drummond has 


‘'been funny, and the House relieves itself 
a popular politician in decay, was as sad as|with a hearty laugh—a laugh perhaps _he- 
administrative | 


The de- | 


ralded by a few preliminary explosions from 
the more impulsive members, as the orchestra 
tunes up previous to a grand overture, or as a few 
random shots may be heard ere rank and file 
What can we say 


that it was not up to the mark—that it was not 
worthy of the occasion—that most of the men 
who figured in it were of no account, and that 
when the House adjourned, a little before twelve, 
it seemed as if the whole affair would end in 
smoke? as it would have done had Lord John 
Russell not deserted his colleagues in the eleventh 
hour, and set an example which many were not 
unwilling to follow. 

Monday came, and it was felt that the doom 
of the Coalition had been sealed; the Opposition 
had whipped up, and exulted in the prospect of 
office chance revealed to them once more. All 
about the House stood anxious groups—tfor people 
believed the motion was bona fide ; that the result 
would be the downfall of a sham, and the 
substitution of a reality, as an administration, in 
its place; and those who did not understand Lord 
Palmerston—who pinned their faith to the letters 
signed ‘‘ One of the People,” “ Junius Brutus,” 
‘An Englishman,” which from time to time 
appear in a Morning paper rather celebr: ted for 
mare’s nests, believed that—his lordship Premier 
—everything would be set right—merit would 
have its fitting place in Parliament, and a stop 
be put to nepotism and patronage and the 
influence of aristocratic birth. Fierce democrats 
from Marylebone and Finsbury, prowled round 
blessed themselves in_ the 
certainty of England’s being saved at last. Other 
men were there who knew better—but when is 
the public wise? 

Mr. Augustus Stafford began the adjourned 
debate. What Mr. Augustus Statford is, the 
public knows well—what he did in the time of 


the Derby Cabinet, is it not written in Hansard 


and published to the world? Though a somewhat 
unscrupulous partisan—though with hands not of 
the cleanest he is a man of some intellect and 
oratoricaul power—gentlemanly—great in private 
theatricals, anda favourite with his party. On 
this occasion he has the additional advan- 
tage of speaking from actual experience of 
official mismanagement. His speech is a 





‘Tr’ ° ’ . . . . ° 
Then, there is that of the cynic of the Dean | damaging one, and so it would have been in 


Swift school ; but slightly altered and improved, | more unskilful hands than his own. 
| tram’s follow—Henley, thick and prosy, and 
'confidential, so that no one hears him, as the 


with all the improper passages left out—scho- 
larly, gentlemanly—with a dash of bitterness, 


The Ber- 


gathered from the fairest regions of theological | poor gentleman appeals in solemn tones to his 
controversy ; that is the wit of Drummond, | waiste at—Beresford, notorious as Augustus 
uttered in the mildest manner and with the! Staflord—and others equally common-place and 


vo. 
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dull, succeed. Deep calleth unto deep. You 
grow weary—you wish that it were over, or at 
any rate that you were comfortably at sup fr 
with the wite of your bosom at home; or, if 

bachelor, that you were having a quiet rite 
with atriend. At length, there rises from the 
second bench of the Opposition—the bench on 
which the Newdegates and Spooners and country 
Conservatives sit—the bench from which the 
deepest lamentations arise over grants to May- 
neoth, and where the iate of the ruined farmer 
yet excites a tear—a man. All at once the House 
becomes attentive; all eyes are turned in the 
direction of the Speaker. As a_ dramatist, 
the man before you has more fitting fame. 
As a novellist, the world is familiar with 
his name; and, therefore, it is not in 
vain the author of ‘‘ the Caxtons’”’ rises to catch 
the Speaker's eye. Sir Lytton Bulwer does not 
speak otten in the House: when he does, his 
speeches are carefully prepared, and have the 
questionable reputation of reading well; but he 
is artificial throughout. His voice, which is 
weak, is studiously modulated; his action, which 
is exuberant, is the same ; his moustache and 
dre ‘ss and de ‘portine nt have an eq ui ally elaborate 
air. All that art and knowledge can ‘do, he ean 
achieve; but he lacks the true secret of oratorical 
success—the genius for speaking—which nothing 
can buy, tor the absence of which nothing can 
compensate, and the presence of which makes 
low-born, illiterate men, like Gough or Vincent, 
principalities and powers in their native land. 
You see at once the orator is on stilts; but 
he has a name, his composition is perfect, 
and he is besides immensely rich: so cheer 
after cheer greets him as he delivers studied 
points, which nevertheless, indecd, he speaks 
so weil, that Disraeli thinks it will be de- 
sirable to give the quondam Liberal—for Sir 
Edward was liberal when he represented Lin- 
coln, and till he became a baronet and u county 
member—a seat in the new Cabinet, should 
Lord Derby torm one; and Sir Edward knows 
this, and speaks accordingly. He would be a 
statesman, as well as a novellist—he would act 
a part, as well as imagine one—he wou!d live in 
Downing-street, as well as in Paternoster-row— 
and so the tall and once handsome baronet be- 
hieves himself in earnest, and tries to impose 
upon the House. Sull, you are not sorry when 
Gladstone rises to reply. Gladstone is a master 
of debate. He has no match in St. Stephen's. 
His acuteness never fails him—his language 1s 
never at fault—his voice is always good. He 
makes an animated defence—it is the speech of 
the night, so fur as Government is concerned; 
and youalmost think that Government is right, 
and that Mr. Roebuck is very wrong. It is 
how getting late, and it has been agreed that 
the discussion closes to-night. Naturally you 
look to the Opposition side of the House ; from 





the front bench of which slowly rises a man of 


middle age and size, with dark hair yet curling 


over a somewhat foreign face. A glance at the 
man—carefully got up, with glistening vest and 
faultless curls—teils you that the great advocate 
of the Caucasian race is on his legs. You 
have seen that face in Punch—you have ima- 
gined Vivian Grey looking just as cool, 
or Coningsby just as attentively listened to. 
Mr. Disraeli does not speak long. He feels that 
he need make no efforts—that the business is 
done already, and therefore he is short, sharp, 
and to the point. A parenthesis then occurs, 
Lord John Russell has an explanation to make, 
and the House hears him; and then comes Lord 
Palmerston, to speak more as a matter of form, 
than with a view to save the Government. 
Indeed, he has no object in doing so—the next 
turn of the wheel may place him at the head of 
atfuirs. W hy, then, should he ple mad the cause 
ot “antiquated imbecility,” under whom he 
has condescended to serve. If you have this 
pot-house idea of Lord Palmerston, you are dis- 
appainted—if you have not, you will think the 
noble lord spe aks neither worse nor better than 
usual. ‘The hauteur and flippancy of his lord- 
ship does not forsake him, though his Cabinet 
is going down headioremost in the storm. He 
implies as much, as he hastily concludes. Then 
comes a scene. Mr. Horsman tres to speak, 
but the House won't hear him. “1” 1s all 
you can gather of the hon. gentleman’s ad- 
dress. Every time he opens his mouth, every 
other member does the same, and the hon. gen- 
tleman’s voice is yp rectly inaudible. This lasts 
afew minutes—to the amusement of the strangers 
in the gallery—till the hon. gentleman sits 
down. Even then the division does not take 
place. A big burly man, bearded like the pard, 
rises just above Mr. Horsman—near whe re the 
ManchesterSchool sit. ‘* Thatis Muntz,’ ‘you aay. 
Of course it 18; no one can mistake him. When 
he is down, even then the House does not divide. 
Qn the Ministerial benches a gentlemanly, de- 
cayed, vet dashing-looking senator is on his 
legs: that must be Tom @uncombe—you can 
tell that by his hollow cheek and voice, and by 
the fact that though the House is hot and eager 
for a division, it listens with good-humour, for 
‘Tom is a bit of a tavourite—though a Radieal, 
he is supposed to be a gentleman, and to have 
sown a very respectable gentlemanly quantity 
of wild oats mm his time, and he has good sense 
cnough never to speak long. Then comes the 
reply trom Roebuck—as pitiable an exhibition 
as the commencement of the debate: and then 
the deep, rich voice of the Speaker calls on 
strangers to withdraw—an order however which 
does not refer to strangers in the gallery, as that 
is not supposed to be in the house. And then 
comes the question, and the order is cheerfully 
obeyed, “* Ayes to the right—Noes to the left ;’ 
and the divinion, for which the country and the 
House have been impatient so long. 
Out they troop, one by one, along the gangway 
below the bar ; Whigs, Tories, Protectioniste, and 
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Free-traders—all cager to mareh down a Cabinet 
already in extremes. The Noes were soon told 
off, but still the stream of Ayes poured out. It 
seems as if it had never done. It is clear that 
the Ayes are at least two to one—that the majo- 
rity is greater than even the most sanguine have 
anticipated. At length the House is empty, with | | 
the exception of the Speaker and the clerks and | the old faces again come back to us—the old 
the tellers. Presently, members come rushing | fearful system of imbecile administration again 
in; soon the House is filled, and the marmur of | continued—the old hideous weight of aristocracy 
many voices again is heard. At length, the last | again, like a nightmare, pressing on the land? Is 
vote has been taken, and the lists cast up by the | there no hope of a better state of things—no faint 
tellers, twofrom each side of the House, and, the | attempt to put the man of the people in the 
numbers fixed, the tellers retire to the bar: they | service of the people—no gleam of common 
then march in order to the table of the House, | sense elicited by this destruction of a Cabinet 
and deliver the numbers to the clerk, who reads | once trusted and strong? Well, there was then 
them out. The tellers are four, and those of} silence; for who was to cheer? Is it matter of 
the winning party are formed outside. In this} congratulation to either party that sits in the 
order they go to the table; and as they march | House, to have another lease of oftice—another 
up, the tellers of the victorious party are gene- | chance of exhibiting on a tremendous scale the 
rally cheered as only English senators can cheer | worst administrative system the world ever saw— 
when they have got a victory. For a wonder, another chance of postponing the day of reckon- 
on the present occasion, not a cheer is heard. | ing, that, sooner or later, must come? In the 
There was silence, amazement, wonder every- meanwhile, nearer and nearer comes the hour 
where; and then a short, derisive, Opposition of England’s decline and fall. Her soldiers 
laugh; and well may they laugh, as they rotting of disease — her leaders sinking into 
see the vaunted Coalition melt into thin air. | dotage—her people careless of political prin- 
Well, also, may they be silent and amazed. | ciple and dead to right, except upon rare occa- 
Of this victory, who is to reap the fruits? Are | sions, when they become as mischievously active 
the Derbyites again to be placed in power—again _as before they were criminally supine—we might 
to canvass the county as Protectionists, and the well despair of our future, did we not believe 
towns as Freetraders ?—again unblushingly to | that a Free Press, even more than a Free Parlia- 
employ Government influence in election mat-| ment, can yet save the land; and that, if the 
ters? Are we to be spared that degradation | people learn but to trust in themselves rather 
merely to bear another? Is the Great Britain | than in Cabinets, England again, in the language 
of the nineteenth century—the mother of colo- of Milton, may like an eagle ‘‘ mew her mighty 
nies, compared with which those of Imperial | youth.” 

Rome were pigmies—the asylum of Liberty, de- 


nied elsewhere a home—to be the appanage of 
the House of Bedford—ruled by a family clique 
—for its many sins, handed over to Lord John 
Russell and Sir Charles Wood—or is there to 
be but a shuffle of the cards? Palmerston Pre- 
mier in the place of Lord Aberdeen—Lord Pan- 
mure in the room of the Duke of Newcastle— 











HUNGARPBY’S PRESENT STATE DESCRIBED BY A 


HUNGARIAN* 


Tar stormy years 1848-9 buried a free nation, | find in the last article, paragraph ii., the fol- 





and broughteforth a new absolute empire. That. 
free nation was the Magyars—the new absolute | 
empire is Austria, conjoined to Hungary by 
Russian bayonets. 

Hungary had been free for the period of a 
thousand years. Its constitutional freedom was 
established by the dynasty of Arpid, in the 

ear 1222. The document called “ Aurea} 
ulla”’ confirms, in thirty articles, all the cus- | 
toms, rights, and privileges of the population | 
of the whole country, without any restriction of 


religion or nationality, defines the obligations | and solaced 


of the people to their rulers, and sets a limit to! 
the power of the ruler over against the rights 
of the people. 

For the security of that national compact, we 


; 


|“ positioni 


lowing :— 

“Quod si vero nos, vel aliquis successorum 
nostrorum, aliquo unquam tempore, huic dis- 
nostro contrarie voluerit, liberam 
habeant, harum authoritate sine nota alicujus 


infidelitatis, tam Episcopi, quam alii Jaba- 
giones, ac nobiles Regni universi, et singuli, 


* The author of the following article is M. Joseph de 


Szeredy, one of the Hungarian Emigration—formerly in 
the civil service of the Austrian Government, but faith- 


ful to his country in her hour of need. He has employed 
his exile by the composition of a History of 
Hungary, a specimen of which we have seen, and the 
publication of which will, we hope, not long be delayed. 
It has received the warm commendations of the late 
lamented Casimir Batthyani, and of the equally lamented 
Lord Dudley Stuart.— Ed. of Tarr. 
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presentes et futuri, posterique, resistendi, et con- 
tradicendi, nobis, et nostris successoribus, in per- | 
petuam facultatem.”’ 

According to this document was Hungary 
ruled from the time of its settlement in the year | 
884 till the year 1301, when the dynasty of the | 
founders of the country became extinct. The 
kings were elected from various houses till 
1527, at which time Prince Ferdinand of Haps- | 
burg succeeded in gaining the election by a small 
party at Presburg. He made oaths to the whole 
extent of the constitutional charter. But from | 
the moment of his election the intentions of his | 
house were directed to the destruction of Hun- | 
garian free institutions, which they regarded as | 
obstructive and injurious to the absolute system 
by which the non-Hungarian provinces 
Austria were governed. 

Joseph the Second omitted from his oaths of 
fidelity to the constitution, in 1687, the above- 
mentioned paragraph ii.; and Charles the 
Third virtually abolished the whole by the so- 

called Pragmatic sanction, in the year 1712—ac- 
cording to ‘which the crown was made hereditary | 
in the dynasty’of Hapsburg. Five times be fore | 
the final attack of 1848 was the destruction of | 
the constitution attempted; but all in vain. 
Even in the Turks did the Hungarians find sup- 
porters of the national cause; and in 1848 they 
showed the same disposition, but were prevented 
by the English Government. 

Ferdinand the Fifth, at his coronation in 
1835, took the prescribed oaths. He was de- 
posed by a court intrigue in 1848, and he was 
the last legitimate King of Hungary. The same 
Ferdinand sanctioned the demands of the Diet | 
of 1847—namely, that Hungary be governed | 
in the spirit of her ancient laws, by al 
national ministry, and not by Germans from | 
Vienna. Hungary's rejoicing was great; a| 


of 
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to be 125,028 English square miles; the most 
fertile country in Europe, rich in all the 
treasures of nature. The inhabitants are as 


follow — 

ACOORDING TO NATIONALITY. 
Magyars , . : . 5,701,000 
Slavonie Races : ~ 

Slovaks . ; \y : 2,000,000 
oles P 13,000 
Rusniaks . 508,000 
Ilyrians-——Croats 2,500,000 
Dacians 2,600,000 
CGiermans 1, 108,000 
Jews 45,00 ”) 
Various 30,000 
Total . 15,000,000 


ACCORDING TO RELIGION, 


Catholics 6,937,700 
Cireeks 1,447,400 
Armenians 5,000 
Oriental Greeks . 2,452,300 
Protestants — Lutherans 1,338,200 
a Calvinists 2,524,000 
Unitarians 50,000 
Jews 245,000 
Total . ; . 15,000,000 
THE MAGYAR NATIONALITY. 
The character, like the language, of the 
Magyars, is a most peculiar one. Not only is 


the Hungarian good-hearted, humane, and hes- 
pitable—proud to put forth his strength i in sup- 
port of his weaker fellow-man, and ambitious of 
a good name among the nations—but an extra- 
ordinary love of freedom is his most eminent 
feature. In this case there are no such similar- 
minded people as the English and the Magyars ; 
and therefore, during their struggle, the sym- 
pathy of the English was predominant above all 
other peoples’. But the nature of the Magyar 
was never inclined to a republic; we do not 


new future was hoped for,—for science and|find a passage in his history of a repub- 


industry ; a golden age was expected. 
stormy months that followed were favourable for 
the old views of Austria. She took part with | 


But the | lican tendency—much less a communistic idea. 


He is a free-spirited patriot. At home or 
‘in exile, he is amalgamated with the soil of 


the non-Magyar population; and agitated them | his fatherland. Therefore, under present cir- 
against the new Government. They took up | cumstances, Austria endeavours to extirpate 
arms, and madly fought against their own free-| that characteristic. The language is the first 
dom and privileges. Francis-Joseph took then |obstacle—for the language of every nation 
the-absolute rule of Hungary; no more as its| represents and perpetuates all its peculiarities, 
lawful king, but as the autocrat of all the | In consequence, in all the schools is now intro- 





Austrian dominions. ‘The foreign conquest of 


that country, with all the atrocious cruelties and | 


crimes which followed, was sanctioned by the 
corrupted diplomatists of Europe. May God 
remunerate them for it! 

We will endeavour now to exhibit the present | 
state of our unfortunate country, in parallel, as 
it were, with its previous circumstances ; which 
we have thus related, because we know that in 
England are very few who see in Hungary’s pre- 
sent fate the full contrast to her former high 
condition. 

POPULATION. 





The extent of the whole country is calculated 


duced the German language. -In the churches 
it must be preached; on the Exchange it must 
be spoken. All the Courts’ proceedings are 
written in German; and by this means, too, all 
these documents are brought under taxation, 
which before were free. 

Press laws do not exist; therefore it would 
seem there could be no interference with the 
publication of Hungarian works. Nevertheless, 
if a work has been printed, the sheets must +be 
put into the hands of the German censor, before 
it may be offered for publie sale. If the work 


contains any liberal idea—any breathing of 
patriotism—any expression of Tiesotichaction— 
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even though only in a single word—or if the| before 1848, was under fifteen millions of 
censor happens to be in a bad humour—he will florins. The support of the army—twelve regi- 
prohibit the publication of that already printed | ments of hussars and fifteen regiments of the line 
work ; and if the author himself preserve copies —cost less than ten millions of florins; the ex- 
for his own use, and they be detected, he is| penses of the home government, including the 
liable to eight, ten, or twelve years’ imprison- | comitatus of the shires, were under five millions 
ment. Of course, therefore, the presses are and a half. The revenues of the Crown, from 
stopped. Hundreds of manuscripts, containing its gold, silver and salt mines, landed estates, 
valuable works, cannot be now published, because ;|and import duties, amounted to 14,940,730 
of their liberal or patriotic spirit—the muse, as| florins. Now, all is different. The same forms 
the people, watching in mourning and in hope, jot taxation prevail as in the Austrian dominions 
the coming day of recompense. | taxes on paper, books, wine, spirits, tobacco, 
ny etc., none of which were known before. The 
Before 1848, the grounds, houses, and every a st Pst y= emp ier Pai gy Si 
other property of a Magyar, were sacred property. eight oaiionan ialies on ie pte 
No police, nor even the king, had the right to a thirty-five mamas ye ay addi. 
take a footstep therein without the consent of} |; ’ i” eames mee } 
the proprietor. For every man’s house and Om 60. CRO TOVERUES EROS ROTIRs 0: REF 
' ail Ate ' Hungary pays in all, under different forms, the 
garden was protected by the constitution,—and cialis lett ai hae cuales oft Melee. 5. dee 
he was himself a king, bowing his head before yn A ti ing ate wal lation in H 
the laws which had been constituted with his |*"°'"8" Paper Money ts in circulanon Tn 


/ : : ra - , . * ge = “ 
consent and sanction, but his person in the gary to the amount of pretty nearly fifty-five 
hi . au ,»- | millions, it follows that every florin must be re- 
iighest degree free, untouched. Now, the police |.) a . . — 
a ‘ Per ad | paid to the Government three times in a year. 
have full liberty to go into anybody’s house,— : 
os : : ; It must be, at the same time, well understood, 
to ask for the keys of every closet and drawer,— ; 
alse ‘ ie that the money is taken from the country, and 
and to take away whatever they think proper. . é, 
"ae egpntls Aer mee yom ; never returned to it again. 
They have special instructions to watch the] ~ : 
“ae Oe Rag Tee There is no option now, in the amount or 
better-known patriots,—all their doings, family, , ; 
: le choice of taxation. A simple decree, written by 
and friends,—and to take possession of all na- “$9 0h ‘thi ; a? 
, ante ts .}a German Minister's clerk in Vienna, is equiva- 
tional pictures and prints, or even articles of 08 wor? 
eg ae : lent to an Act of the National Parliament! 
dress, that may display the national colours. a : . 
: ’ a : The same absolute prerogative is exerted in 
The house that once was so sacred from intru-|_.. 
, Prag te " al raising an army. Heretofore, the ruler was 
sion must not now resound with a national, ; . wer 
* oe ined" . ’ | obliged to lay before the Parliament the number 
much less a patriotic, song, or strain of music. | ‘¢ nth. 
: SS 2 of men needed to recruit the ranks, and the 
For the possession of any emblem, or for the ’ . 
ens ee ee soldiers were supplied by ballot. Now, a simple 
slightest expression of national feeling, the per- Retin in ait auiiiienik suiieadiien in: Seles ate 
. ° e . vo ‘ve. Ss ret ¢ , “ar 
secuted patriot may find himself in the hands of | S®°T®? 38 Of Sullcient aubhonty 0 Orns ) 
j Spree eg : _|man in the country under the Imperial flag— 
the gendarme—the faithful servant of the new | | that for tk one: os ons 
absolutism—and be immured in a prison for two ee a ee eee Se San Sees 
OTs , of the limits of absolute Austria. 
or three months, even before he is put under ; : 
. : real - In the former time, in every case of need, the 
inquest. In Hungary, therefore, so long the f € Hune S celielie Reale Mem Bale 
a ba = . Sve Te) ’ hay r @ iT 2) y 4 . : * 
land of liberty, there is now indeed equality, but Mn a Th protien "s Gea " — ee San d 
no liberty—no privileges, personality, dignity, er ating ¢ t] ® faithful Maev: a “—o 
or preponderance—but all are equally under the , “ ene posed d ee tag 
conqueror’s iron sceptre. the Second was supported against Napoleon by 
| the sabres of Hungary; and without the same 
DUTIES AND TAXES. loyal service, the throne of the Hapsburgs might 
Before 1848, all the wants of the state were have been demolished in the storms of a com- 
laid before the Diet by the legitimate ruler, and plicated policy. But now, with what hope of 
their supply provided for. No other tax was) success can Austria look for protection to the 
ever known since Hungary was first called by freewill of Hungary? We know not—but this 
that name. Noblemen, bishops, priests, artists, we know, that if the defeated cause of Hun- 
were free from any kind of duty or payment. garian independence call again for the arms of 
Except in the case of war, they paid only by free its children, every man will be ready to devote 
will—that is, the sudsidia, which had been to it life and property. The country that once 
fixed by the Diet. The farmers had several resounded with the shout, “ Moriamur pro rege 
obligations. They paid a small sum of money nostro /’’ will not resound with the ery “‘ Moria- 
for their land, and rendered hand-labour (robot) mur pro usurpatore nostro!’ The murmurs of 
twenty, fifty, a hundred, or a hundred and fifty discontent and indignation that are now heard 
days in the year, according to the extent of their advise us of the events that must follow. That 
farms. But, by the last National Assembly, all | the national spirit is not dead, butonly suppressed, 
these obligations were given up by the nobles, is witnessed by the immense mass of gendarmes, 
without any compensation. spies, and soldiers—the only pillars of an abso- 
The taxation paid by the whole country, ; lute government—which are maintained. Never, 
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even when Hungary was threatened with foreign | 


conquest, had she such a grandiose army as now 
—600,000 soldiers, besides 150,000 police. 
This crushing weight of expense must itself 
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Such a state of things cannot be considered 
favourable to the permanence of a European 
peace. In the existence of Austrian absolutism, 
there is no guarantee against the encroachments 


of the Russian despot. It can be found only 
in the restoration of Poland and Hun to 
independence. Then, there will be a first and 


produce bankruptcy, if the weight of oppression 
do not first provoke a revolutionary eruption. 
In either case, the House of Hapsburg will not 
find the support on which it has hitherto second wall between Germany, Turkey, and 
reckoned from those deceived nationalities, the; Russia. As it is, there can be only an armed 
Croats, the Serbs, or the Wallachs. The same} peace. Nicholas, though homaged as the great 
iron hand has pressed on all, and provoked all. | conservator of order, sanctions the perpetual 
Their clergy humiliated, by having taken from | spirit of revolution, that he may put in motion 
them the management of the schools, lest they | his faithful Sclaves—slaves by nature as in 
should disseminate political ideas; the nobles! name—upon Constantinople. If France had 
deprived of their property, name, and respect; | not settled her affairs, England, absorbed in her 
the traders and peasantry ground by taxation; | maritime and commercial interests, might not 
—Magyar and non- Magyar, all aré now united as | have interfered; and now will attempt nothing 
brethren, and ready to fight under the red-with- | for the races that alone can give her security 
green banner.* against the ambition or the weakness of abso- 
- lutism. 





* A very remarkable circumstance is mentioned by 
a writer of evidently superior information in the current | 
number of the North British Review, in proof of the 
unpopularity of Austria among her new subjects. “On 
the occasion of a census of Hungary, in which the popu- | 
lation was classified according to the races to which each 
person professed to belong, more than eleven millions | 
returned themselves as Magyars. As it is well known 
that the real Magyars do not amount to six millions, the 
remaining five millions must have usurped the title: an | 
usurpation which can only be accounted for by their 


But the fate of these countries is not in the 
hands of negociators. It is in the hands of a 
mysterious destiny—in the sacred hands of that 
God who guides all events, and pities the op- 
wressed. We pray, with all sufferers, for the 
manifestation of His goodness! 








antipathy to Austria, and their desire to disclaim, in the 


| strongest possible manner, all connexion with her.” 
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ITI.——-LORD JOHN RUSSELL 


Tue ideal of a British statesman has been drawn 
by the hand of a master among British essayists. | 
When John Foster, nearly fifty years ago, sat 
down to review a work of English history 
written by an English Minister, he first de- 
picted the author as he was, and as he might 


NTS 


AND THE 


OF OUR TIMES. 


EARL OF DERBY. 


‘latter than in the former—the force of his intel- 


lect and social influence exerted, without factious- 
ness or low ambition,in resistance to wrong or 
in the accomplishment of actual good —adorning 


and blessing his country, extending its power, 


and benefitting by it the world—religiously re- 


have been, in the higher capacity of statesman. |luctant to draw the sword, but heroically vigo- 
We have not refreshed our recollection of the | rous in its use—the faithful guardian of esta- 
picture since first we perused its striking linea- | blished rights, and the bold pioneer of improve- 
ments, on the republication of “ Foster’s Contri- | ments—the companion of princes, philosophers, 
butions ;” but we can hardly fail to recall the | and poets, the idol of home, and the friend of 
principal features. A man of lofty birth, and | the poor—liable to error, but guiltless of crime 
of lofty nature—linked with the aristocracy by | submitting, at last, with pious resignation to 
accident, one with the people by instinet—born | the common fate of mortals, but proudly secure 
to the privilege of rule, but repudiating that | ofa place in the memory of even distant poste- 
privilege by the assertion of personal and po-| rity ;—such, if we mistake not, are the charae- 
pular right, the right of the ablest and the | teristics of a British statesman, the best that 
most trusted—enabled by native position to | our conditions can produce. 

share in the government of men, qualified by| It needed not the circumstances that Charles 
native fitness to command their love even more | James Fox was recently deceased, and that he 
than their admiration—educated in that know-| was the author of the work under review, to 
ledge of facts and use of words which make | suggest him as the original of this splemtlid 
a parliamentary success—a member of the aiture ;—the more suggestive of its original 
senate almost from the moment of leaving school, | from the deductions that had to be made from 
the rest of his public life divided between office | its fidelity—the admission of grievous mistakes 
and opposition ; and scarcely less powerful in the and failures; the censure of private vices, 
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diminishing the capacity of public service, and | fulness and dishonour. They, too, could walk 
bedimning the lustre of public virtue. Only the | cat w ill up and down a gallery of family portraits 
older Pitt and the younger Fox, of all the states- | —beginning with gentlemen in coat of steel or 
men since the Revolution, even approximated to | | Tudor rutfs—portraits that had kept their places 
the ideal thus sketched. But some twenty through changes of dynasty, and had been 
or twenty-five years later, there were two young | | copied, some of them, into histories of England 
statesmen of whose characteristics it might|—ere the Stanley that charged at Flodden, 
seem but a copy, and of their career a prophecy. there the Russell that died on the scaffold. 
While the leaden rule of Liverpool, energised | Young men so positioned, so stimulated, and 
by the timid ferocity of Castlereagh and Sidmouth, | clever withal,—that is, capable of improving 
yet pressed upon the brain of the nation that | the position and imbibing the stimulus—ambi- 
had exhausted Europe in fight, there was observed | tious, accomplished, rhetorical— might surely 
haunting Holland House, and supporting Tierney | achieve as much as that poor, unthrifty Charlie 
in the Commons, a youth of small stature, | Fox, whom they were content to call the late 
slender limbs, pale face, and hesitating speech, | head of their common party. 

known as Lord John Russell,—observed, in the} In this estimate we may be thought to over- 
first place, because a son of one of the oldest, | rate the advantages of aristocratic position and 
richest, and most illustrious of ducal families; | pedigree. If it be so, we are wrong in our phi- 
and, in the second place, because his head was|losophy of British institutions and of human 
by no means of the shape usually seen under} motives. Those institutions we take to be essen- 
coronets, his tongue of a sharpness to cut its/tially oligarchical—among those motives we 
way through the scabbard of physical defect, his | assign a high place to the love and pride of 
pallor that of the student, and his associations; fame. We were taught at school that it was 
such as did honour to a ducal suckling even| the distinction and glory of the free states of 
when it was a fashion with half the aristocracy antiquity that their highest offices were open to 
to affect literary friendships. A few years} the ablest, wisest citizens, no matter how poor 
later, there was revealed to the public eye another | or lowly. The British constitution is certainly 
young man,—plain Mr. Stanley, but heir to| not of that character—albeit we have lived to 
a name and fortune only less noble than} hear the resemblance announced by the noble 
the Russell’s; a handsome, dashing, fervid|chairmen of public meetings. No doubt, a 
youth—without the scholarly look and reputa- | tradesman’s son may come to be Lord Chancellor 
tion of his senior contemporary, but excelling} —but of our Premiers how many have not been 
him in the gift and art of speech, and in every | bred to the place? The great Commoner inhe- 
quality that catches the popular heart. The | rited a rotten borough—Peel’s father was a mil- 
two seemed born for life-long rivalry or fra-| lionaire—and because Canning’s mother was an 
ternal friendship. It was hard to say whether | actress, an aristocratic cabal would have excluded 
of the two would first realise the power and|him from the post to which the whole nation 
fame of Fox,—whose opinions the one had in-/ called him, but for the angry resolution of 
herited and the other adopted. They even ex- | George the Fourth to be a King for once. It 
ceeded him in the advantages of a good starting | t takes a man’s lifetime to get within sight of 
place and an inspiring pedigree. He was but. office, if he start from the democratic floor ; and 
by one step removed from the common and ob- | he would die at the door of the Cabinet were it 
scure. His father, Henry Fox, the first Lord not less trouble to let kim in than to do without 
Holland, was a political adventurer anda par-|him. The aristocracy rule, but they do not 
venu peer, had spent his life in the service of | usually govern—that is too laborious; they em- 
alternate factions, had sacrificed whatever of ploy country gentlemen, retired merchants, and 
character he at any time had to the necessities of | successful lawyers, to do the work and bear the 
office, and had gained a title too late in life to | | odium. Plebian aspirants to political power 
ennoble his children except by anticipation.) may hope anything for their sons,—but let 
These young men, on the contrary, sprang from| them beware of hoping aught for themselves. 
the Bedford and Derby families. There was,|The elder Peels, Disraelis, and Gladstones, 
no doubt, an adventurer, or worse, at the root|are like the founders of a colony—they are 
of the stock—but the root was too deeply | hewers of timber and drudges at the plough, 
buried under accretions of graveyard dust that the next generation may ‘squire it. Hast 
and the descent of royal honours, for the dis-| thou brains, and ambition? Go into business, 
cernment of vulgar eyes. The father of the! sell yourself to fifty years’ non-existence for 
one was a duke—the father of the other, an!a fortune, then buy a borough and a_baro- 
earl; and either, with votes, church-livings, and netey—anid the son who inherits your brains, 
fruitful acres, at his command, could give his | having been to Eton or Oxford, may live to be 
son, without an effort, that fair start in society | Chancellor of the Exchequer. Woe unto thee 
and the House, whieh poor Fox had toiled | if thou hopest, by journalism or stump oratory, 
through life to be able to bequeath his darling | to assault the ‘Treasury bench! Worse than 
boy: his paternal ambition and tenderness disappointment awaits thee—wasted energies, 
almost alone redeeming his name from forget-| bitter humiliations, a poisoned memory, and a 
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Be warned by the fate of poor!The biography of Fox and editorship of 
Charles Buller,—and be wise in time. Men are | ‘** Moore’s Memoirs ”’ ‘have confirmed the verdict 
born daily, where thou canst only hope to die. of impartial judges upon those early essays ;— 

The coronetted cradle is a pedestal firmer and | the Zimes review justly characterising them as 
higher than genius can carve. ‘The large-brained | the daring adventures of a noble author upon 
baby of a lordly house bears equally with others | the toleration of critics and readers. But the 
the stamp of “that higher nobility which God | author of a heavy octavo, of a damned tragedy, 
impresses on the forehead of all men of talent,” | and of slovenly biographies, may have in him 
—and is therefore gladly pre-destined to the | the stuff of Parliament: ary success—and in the 
family Tavistock. Meanwhile, the ancestral; House Lord John did succeed. He displayed 
portrait gallery does for him that which a gene- | little of the fire of native oratory—the fire that 
rous impatience of obscurity does for other men. | plays and burns in jets more graceful than art 
To maintain and enlarge the renown of his house, | can devise; nor had he then the readiness and 


broken heart ! 


is inenlcated as a duty und fostered as a passion. 
Whatever poetry there may be in his composi- 
tion naturally takes this channel. His historic 
studies—the only studies necessary to a states- | 
man, ante Adam Smith—feed at once his vanity 
and ambition. He can hardly help becoming 
intensely egotistic,—thus screened from compe- 
tition with the crowd, and shut up to the con- | 
templation of a reflected self; but he must per- | 
force become jealous of distinction, eager for 
larger draughts of the god-like indulgence, fame 
—the: only liquor that inebriates without de- 
grading. ‘The heir to centuries of accumulated 
admiration—the idol of contemporary devotion: 
what more fascinating combination of human 
felicities can be conceived ? 

Lord John Russell,—of whom we shall exclu- 
sively speak for the next four or five pages,— 
is certainly an instance to the truth of our theory. 
What does he not owe to the accident of birth? | 
What single principle of action has he shown so | 
strongly us the love of approbation? We have 
already acknowledged his mental superiority, 
and will presently enlarge the acknowledgment 
—but we challenge a reply to the question, 
What would he have been if not a Russell >—a 
reply, that is, which would not enormously 
disparage his reputation for intellect. We have | 
often pondered the question as we have finished 
—or desisted from—the perusal of some book or | 
speech of his. Take his career, and lay your | 
finger upon the performance which would have | 
gained celebrity, independent of the performer. | 
He was the pupil of Dugald Stewart,—he con- 
sorted with the literati of Edinburgh when the 
Edinburgh Review men were in ‘their prime. | 
What better introduction to the world of letters | 
could have been desired? But where are his! 
youthful ‘ contributions ? Who reads now 
his “ History of the British Constitution?” | 
Who ever witnessed the performance of his|n 
“Don Carlos?’ These were not, be it observed, | 
youthful follies—they were literary failures, 
unrelieyed by folly and unbrightened by promise. 
They lacked just those qualities which usually 
are the peril of the aspirant, but are essential to 
his success. They were not the hasty efforts of 
untrained genius, but the laboured productions 
of a hopeless mediocrity. No newspaper or 
review would have given bread and salt for the 
entire devotion of the ability there displayed. 








” 
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elegance which art can give. But he had some- 
thing to say—and he said it. He felt his posi- 
tion—and asserted it. As Tierney’s wit paled 
with age, and Ponsonby’s leade rship tended to 
the grave, there was no rhetorical rival on the 
Whiz benches whom Lord John need fear—the 
brilliant leaders of opposition sitting much 
lower down. Nevertheless, we say, the posi- 
tion he took in the public eye at the age at 
which Napoleon conquered Italy, was simply 
an hereditary position. He was born Member 
for Tavistock, —at nineteen, he succeeded 
to the post, and he had hardly the ability 
distinguish himself in it; how much 
less, then, to have achieved it? His speeches 
on Parliamentary Reform, as speeches, were re- 
markable only as being spoken by the son of a 
duke—his specches on Catholic Emancipation 
and the Test and Corporation Acts, were able, 
certainly, but, as specimens of oratory, will not 
‘Tepay the trouble of looking up. There were 
‘more eloquent men, in and “out of the House, 


debating these questions, who were yet glad 


enough to resign them to his hands. He had 
been put in a position of prominence and in- 
fluence,—and he had sense enough to feel it. 
The consciousness acted upon his intellect more 
strongly than upon his passions. He gave him- 
self no airs of arrogance on account of his 
connexion with the peerage,—but lost no chance 
of asserting his relationship to the martyred 
Lord William Russell, and his propinquity to 
“the late eminent Mr. Fox.” He formed 
‘thus early that habit of historic allusion which 
has become the caricature-feature of his ora- 
‘tory. The “ great Charter” and “the great 
Lord Somers” not only fortify his arguments, 
but kindle his eloquence. It seems as though 
the pronunciation of a great name reminded 
him—could he ever forget it—that his is such a 
name, and that he has to bequeath 4t with 
another ring of glory to his little son. In- 


'stantly,—how often have we observed it ‘it with a 


smile !—he assumes the statuesque attitude and 
the lofty tone. His arms crossed upon his loosely- 
vested chest, his head thrown up, his scattered 
hairs falling back from the forehead thaf not 
even the shadow of a coronet could crush into 
insignificance, his voice fall and strong,—it is 
then he utters those electric sentences which 
stir the House from side to side, touch the 
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popular heart, and wrest from us, in a moment 
of credulity, the ungrudging confession, “ By 
Jove, he’s a great man, Sir!” He is at any 
rate ambitious of being great—and that is a good 
deal towards it. ‘‘ The last infirmity of noble 
minds” is very strong upon him. It is a weak- 
ness so notorious that Disracli never fails to 
touch it when he would vex the little lord,— 
and yet a weakness so respectable, so akin to 
nobility, that we believe it is the one 

int on which Disraeli would acknowledge 
a fellow-feeling. If ever the Tory ‘“ Press”’ 
praised with sincerity or philosophised with 
truth, it was in an article (which we 
regret we have not the means of quoting) 
written to stimulate the opposition to his last 
Reform Bill. The writer truly and wisely 
enough urged, that a man inspired by the 
love of fame is only less in earnest than the 
man inspired by a principle,—that it was Lord 
John’s cvident and ruling resolve to write his 
name high on the pillar of British worthies and 
popular heroes; and hence he would not hesi- 
tate to incur present displeasure, or even to 


destroy his party, for the certain applause of 


posterity. This difference should have been 
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wright, in whom Fox would have acknow- 
ledged a friend, as ‘a Nestor in nothing 
but age.’’ His own first attempts at reforming 
the institution he declined to reproach, were ludi- 
crously little, and still more ludicrously futile. 
He carried in the Commons a bill for the dis- 
franchisement of Grampound, Penryn, Camel- 
ford, and Barnstaple; lost it in the Lords, and 
next session confined his bill to the disfranchise- 
ment of Grampound. ‘This he carried through 
both Houses—but the Lords conferred upon the 
county of York the two members he had given 
to unrepresented Leeds. Lord John not only 
acquiesced, but calmed the resentment of the 
Commons. The Reform Bill which he intro- 
duced in 1831, as the mouthpiece of the Cabinet, 


though not one of its members, owed to him as 


pointed out—that whereas the one motive 
usually clarifies the intellect, the other as often | 


bewilders it. 


If Lord John were that devotee | 


of “civil and religious liberty’ which he has_ 
deluded himself into believing, and which the 


people long believed, we could only account for 


the smallness of his services by a supposed de- 
ficiency of sense; but as that hypothesis is de- 
barred by facts, we accept the other, to which 
no deed or utterance of his is unfriendly ; and 
conclude that it is in his anxiety to stand well 
with the coming generations, he has dealt so 
very unwisely and unjustly by his own gene- 
ration. 

The reader will observe that we assume the 
smallness of Lord John’s services to his chosen 
creed. It can hardly be necessary, in the pages 
of Tarr, to argue the point. In our political ca- 
pacity, as a chronicle and commentary, when 
have we had the pleasure of recording any per- 
formance of Lord John Russell’s which we had 
not also to censure as defective, if not as false ? 
His starting point was a retrogression. He did 
not take up Liberalism where it was left by his 
great authority, Mr. Fox. He did not place 
himself under the pennon of the veteran Earl 
Grey. He set up on his own account,—and he set 
up as a reactionary. It was rather as a deserter 
than an ally that he made a first appearance in 
the field of Parliamentary reform. When Sir 
Francis Burdett brought forward, in 1819, his 
eighteenth motion on the subject, he was sup- 
ported by Mr. Lamb, Alderman Waithman, Mr. 
Hume, and fifty-four other Liberals: Lord John 
not only dissented, but opposed,—not only op- 
posed, but reviled. 
slur upon the representation of the country,” 


—and he ridiculed the venerable Major Cart- 


adhesion. 


little as did the popular enthusiasm by which it 
was supported. The arguments by which he 
commended it to the Opposition might have 
warned the sanguine of its essential defects, of 
the coming Chandos clause, and of inevitable 
disappointment. It was to re-adjust the balance 


of the constitution—it gave a preponderance to 


the landed interest—and it excluded the gua- 
rantees of independent voting. We all admit, 
now that we can look at it in the light of expe- 
rience, that such a measure was infamously 
inadequate to the hopes and claims of the 
people. But, justly to estimate Lord John’s 
share in the transaction, we should be sure 
whether or not he knew its inadequacy—had 
calculated its operation—and had but timed his 
If we look at his career, side by side 





with the operation of his bill, we may obtain a 


disagreeable certitude on these points. He has 
never professed disappointment at its results— 
he professes only to repair the deficiencies oeca- 
sioned by time. This, and the Municipal Reform 


Act, however, are the sum of his services to 


He would not “ throw a’ 


the cause of civil liberty. Ilis warmest ad- 
mirers can claim for him nothing more under 
that head. It is as the early and unswerving 
champion of religious freedom he is more gene- 
rally praised and trusted. But here, too, his 
merits sadly diminish when closely observed. 
The repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
lacks the singular credit which is often claimed 
for it—that of admitting Dissenters to Parlia- 
ment and to municipal offices; seeing that an 
annual act of indemnity had been passed ever 
since the time of Walpole. The opposition to 
the proposal was little more than verbal, and Sir 
Robert Peel settled the question without effort. 
A cheaper acquisition of title to the bound- 
less gratitude and confidence of Dissenters can 
hardly be imagined. The title was certainly 
strengthened by the Marriage and Registra- 
tion Acts, which he carried when in office; 
but, as here again Sir Robert was before- 
hand with him, the merit does not seem im- 
mense. And what a large set-off was there! 


'Tithes, church rates, university tests, Irish 
,Church,—which of these great questions of reli- 
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gious liberty has Lord John dealt with, but to 
unsettle and irritate? Of his education schemes 
and Ecclesiastical Titles Bill we will not speak, 
under this head,—except to say that the first of 
the former having been destroyed by the Church, 

all the rest have been destroyed by the chapels. 

In the year of the famous episcopal remon- 





strance, Lord John took fright at a bishop, and 
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precedent, and consented to irresistible innova- 
tions: but it is the ideal of a British statesman 
that he was expected tofill up—that he hadevery 
requisite outward facility for realising—and in 
that ideal, sympathies wide as human wrongs, 
and the defence of rights colonial as well as 
domestic, were prominent features. 

Is it not an instance of that comparative in- 


has ever since revenged himself by insulting | difference to the opinion of contemporaries (save 


Dissenters. 
In the matters of colonial and foreign policy, | 
the descendant of that Russell who negociated | 


|as an instrument of power) which we have im- 


puted to Lord John, that he prints, with such 
charming frankness, i in the ‘‘ Memoirs of Thomas 


the most hateful of alliances—Mary’s matrimo- | Moore,” “that ill-used poet’s opinion of his old 


nial alliance with Phillip of Spain—and of that | 
_ phrase in which Moore in one place characterises 


more illustrious Russell who sullied his patriot- 
ism with a French pension, has, we grieve to 
say it, not improved upon the character of his 
House. Lord John entered Parliament at a 
moment when the exultation of victory was 
stronger than a sense of responsibility for the 
uses of victory. But it is remarkable that his 
amendment to the Address in 1816 declared the 
‘“‘unexampled domestic embarrassment of the 
country ;” and it is significant of his sympathies 
that he was silent when Grey and Holland, in 
the one House, —Brougham, Romilly, Horner and 
Macintosh in the other,—denounced the crimes of 
the Holy Alliance, or appealed against our own 
desertion of the Sicilians. The independence of 
Greece was the first topic, not strictly ‘ do- 
mestic,”’ in which Lord John displayed a Liberal 
interest ; and he appears to have relapsed into 
indifference even before the ‘‘ untoward affair”’ 
of Navarino. Our own recollections of his 
European views are by no means exhilarating. 
He described the Hungarians’ defence of their 
constitution as a rebellion, and denounced as! 
‘‘ribald’”’ the newspapers that 
Napoleon’s coup d’état. He accepted the credit 
of restraining Palmerston’s affected republi- 
canism, and certificated his patriotism when 
only an excess of English-ism was imputed. He 
interpolated the Secret Correspondence with a 
gratuitous testimonial of English satisfaction 
with the policy of Russia—which not long after 
he painted in colours that made war inevitable. 
If, from these intimations of indecision or incon- 
sistency, we conclude that Lord John, like Lord 
Palmerston, has really no foreign policy, we 
shall probably be just; but we must, upon the 
same evidence, conclude that his sympathies 
are all wrong. And the same unwelcome 
belief is forced upon us by reminiscences 
of his colonial administrations. The Whigs 
have ever dealt with the colonies as the 
Tories with Ireland. Canada they tortured 
into rebellion; Jamaica they “‘ protected’’ to its 
ruin; to Ceylon they sent a Torrington, and 
to the Ionian Isles Sir Henry Ward; Australia 
they gave up to land-jobbers and convicts ; the 
Cape they treated as a purchased territory. No 
doubt, in these, as in the before-mentioned 
branches of government and legislation, he has 
done as well as any of his order, and better 





than some—he kept in sight well-established 


travelling friend? ‘‘ Mild and sensible,’’ is the 
the man on whose reputation for genius and 
daring the Whig party has subsisted for 
twenty years—‘‘ undecided and vacillating,”’ is 
the gentle censure he elsewhere pronounces on 
a statesman, in whom these infirmities are scarce 
less criminal than in a general. Lord John’s 
Parliamentary performances may prove him 
something more than ‘‘ mild and sensible ;’’—his 
official acts confirm, in its utmost severity, the 
censure, ‘‘irresolute and vacillating.”’ He has 
never failed to catch at an opportunity, but 
seldom made the attempt till too late, and as 
seldom held it when caught. Carlyle compares 
opportunity to a steed “of the sun, galloping 
riderless by—and makes his heroes mount and 
ride the fire-breathing charger. Lord John 
having once been in the saddle, would fain 
be there again,—but, not prompt at seizing 
the mane, usually gets knocked down and left 
in the dust. He has an ear for the ring 
of those earth-spurning hoofs, and an eye for 
the glory of world-witching horsemanship; but 


denounced | his hand is not quick nor strong enough. What 


a chance was his in 1833! The most popular 
Minister of a “ patriot King,’’—virtual head of 
his party and leader in the House of Commons,— 
an immense majority at his back, and a personal 
following out of doors exceeded only by O’Con- 
nell’s,—the Peers effectually intimidated and 
Toryism temporarily defunct ;—he should have 
died at that moment, or have made life a suc- 
cession of immortal deeds! And what deeds 
awaited the hourand the man! The reconstruc- 
tion of our poor-law system and the emancipa- 
tion of the West Indian slaves, the redress of 
Dissenters’ grievances and the pacification of 
Ireland, were only the most urgent necessities 
of the time. The two former were taken in 
hand by Lord Brougham,—and accomplished, so 
far as by one man they could be accomplished. 
The third and fourth fell to Lord John Rus- 
sell. It was to him the country looked for 
the reduction of those Church privileges and 
abuses which kept the one island in 4 state 
of acute irritation and the other of raging 
fever. In both cases, expectation was not only 
disappointed, but insulted. Lord John was not 
content to let the matter alone, but he struck at 
it, and overthrew himself instead of it. He pro- 
posed to relieve Dissenters from the ax com- 
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pulsion of celebrating marriages and baptisms at 
the parish church, and brought in a bill at which 
every con ion revolted. Sir Robert Peel 
was fetched from Rome, in the very inability of 
the Whigs to carry on the Government. Lord 
John made a bold essay at the attainment of high 
office for himself as well as the recovery of power 
for his party. He overthrew Sir Robert in the 
name of Irish Church Reform, and was rewarded 
with a place in the Cabinet and the leadership 
of the Commons. So far, he had improved the 
ity, but only the more miserably to mis- 

use it in the sequel. It was a long session that 
followed; but Irish Church Reform was not 
effected: the next was occupied in a degrading 
struggle with the Lords; in the next, nothing 
was done; in the next, the Whigs again broke 
down, and recovered themselves only to 
effect what Sir Robert Peel would have 
effected four years before.  Irresolute and 
vacillating, indeed! Either the principle which 
Lord John called upon the House in 1834 
to affirm, and which was affirmed by a trium- 
phant majority as often es presented—surely this 
principle was worth the easy risk of a collision 
with the Lords, humbled by the discovery of 
treasonable conspiracy in their midst, and hated 
by the people; or it was not worth the destruc- 
tion of a ministry otherwise so unimpeachable 
as that twice constructed by Sir Robert Peel. 
In his dealings with the colonies, Lord John 
evinced as little decision as Liberalism. We do 
not now complain that the coercion bills with 
which he scourged Canada and Jamaica were 
unjustifiable—but that they were either super- 
fluous or inefficient. It was of this policy of 
purposeless provocation that Lord Brougham said, 
‘Tyranny and oppression here appear stripped 
of their instinctive apprehension and habitual 
precaution. Compared with the conduct we are 
now called upon to contemplate, the most va- 
cillating and imbecile, the most inconsistent and 
impotent rulers command respect—King John, 
and Richard Cromwell himself, become wise, 
litic, and vigorous princes.” But that the 
nglish people can never be brought to appre- 
ciate their own importance, we would say the 
same of Whig dealings with questions of domestic 
discontent. Chartism might have been disarmed 
at its rise by a relaxation of the Poor-law, and 
a fixed duty would have been accepted by an 
enlarged constituency. Lord John evoked the 
National Petition by a declaration of finality, and 
was overthrown on the corn and sugar ques- 
tions by the county and venal voters—a result 
of which he had been forewarned by every elec- 
tion under the Reform Act. He resisted total 
repeal till his old rival made it a Cabinet ques- 
tion—and scarcely gained credit for sincerity, in 
the studied suddenness of a conversion that con- 
trasted with Sir Robert’s progressive confessions. 
So trifling yet valuable a concession as Mr. Locke 
King’s 20/. franchise, he resisted one year, to 
enco it the next, and be defeated on it the 
third. He undertook, seven years since, to intro- 
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duce Mr. Rothschild into the Commons; and 
still the Hebrew waits in the lobby—because 
his colleague cannot make up his mind to let 
him in by a side-door. The settlement of the 
Canadian Clergy Reserves question, and the ad- 
mission of Dissenters to the Universities, were 
enviably easy opportunities of achieving . the 
distinction he covets; but he hesitated, resisted, 
and was ignominiously overthrown. From No- 
vember to January last he had the option of 
mastership in the Cabinet or mastership in Oppo- 
sition—but again he hesitated, was silenced, 
disgraced. 

To this opinion of Tom Moore’s, supported 
though it be by this formidable array of instances, 
may be opposed the opinion of Sidney Smith, 
expressed in the best-quoted sentence of modern 
political literature. According to the witty 
canon, Lord John would undertake anything, at 
any notice—to rebuild St. Paul’s, operate for the 
stone, or command the Channel fleet. The con- 
tradiction, however, is but seeming. Lord 
John has himself supplied us with a phrase that 
reconciles the two. ‘Craven courage” was 
the singular expression by which he described 
the spirit of Sir Robert Peel’s first interference 
with the Protective system. It was an act of 
felicitous self-description. It includes the te- 
merity which alarmed the Churchman, and the 
timidity rebuked by the poet. Lord John is 
audaciously courageous, because intensely ego- 
tistic ; despicably vacillating, because of shallow 
convictions. He can do anything—in prospect ; 
it is not till he has attempted it that he quails. 
More frequently than any living statesman, has 
he incurred the hostility of the three great 
powers of English politics—the aristocratic, the 
landed, and the religious ; and as invariably de- 
sisted from his design. Hence his enormous 
list of failures. Every ministry in which he has 
had a place has retired heavily laden with his 
withdrawn or rejected projects ;—like Beau 
Brummel’s valet, who was met with an armful 
of crayats, spoiled in the attempt to tie them to 
perfection. The catalogue of his essays at 
the prevention of bribery at elections would 
fill one of these columns; and the titles 
of his educational schemes, another. All of 
these have either broken down at an early 
stage, or required supplementing from the 
omissions into which their author had been inti- 
midated. It is not so much the fear of Parlia- 
mentary defeat that prevails with him—in truth, 
he seems more frequently afraid of success. It 
is some mysterious danger to the constitution, 
or the national character, or the ‘cause of 
order,” that affrights him,—not from project- 
ing, but from accomplishing. We have some- 
times thought he must be liable to spectral 
visitations—now from Woburn, now from Lam- 
beth, now from St. Petersburg—visitations in 
themselves appalling, and unkindly mistimed. 
The anti-papal-prelate’s agitation was only the 
most striking illustration of this, because an 
illustration on the largest scale. The Durham 
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Letter was an act of temerity unequalled in the 
annals of statesmanship—a tottering ministry 
irrecoverably estranging its only faithful allies, 
for the chance of a temporary popularity! The 
subsequent legislation was a dishonour to the 
Sovereign and a degradation of Parliament, 
because intentionally impotent. The Jews 
have fared at his hands even worse than 
the Protestants. To accept the Baron for a 
colleague, was a swelling prologue—to aban- 
don him to the obstinacy of a few old peers, 
the very puerility of constitutional pedantry. 
In both cases, any amount of power was at his 
call—there could be no excuse for failure but 
in the dread of transgressing unseen limits. And 
it is just herein lies the proof of his defective 
perception, or feeble grasp, of principle. He 
seems ever to be uncertain where he is treading 
or how far he may go. He objects to the 
ballot, that it may endanger the throne,—and 
to the abolition of church-rates, that it may be 
the ruin of religion ; objections that imply a piti- 
able misunderstanding of the constitution of man, 
as well as of the working of institutions. Had 
he faith in the sovereignty of the people—in the 
sacredness of individual rights—in the existence 
of an absolute standard of political morality, 
above or below the will of a Parliamentary ma- 
jority—in short, were he either Tory or Radical, 
and consistently either—his reputation would 
now rest on the solid basis of well-defined doc- 
trine turned into accomplished fact; instead of 
being gradually buried, like an Egyptian sphinx, 
under the drifting sand of imperfect intentions 
more imperfectly fulfilled. 

We do but disparage,—it may be said,—his 
intellecfual proportions ;—the morality of the 
statesman is unimpeachable: he never preferred 
the cause of his party to the cause of England, 
and never preferred his own advancement to the 
general good. The reputation of its great men is 
the common property of their country ;—far be it 
from us, therefore, wantonly to detract from the 
reputation of Lord John Russell for patriotism 
and honour. But the truth must be told, even 
though the consequent deductions from our esti- 
mate of a national celebrity are considerable: 
England can better afford to know the worst of 
her demi-gods than to worship the unworthy. 
And the truth is here again sadly diminutive of 
admiration. The latest event of Lord John’s long 
career, casts back upon it a light that does not 
glorify. He has appealed to his character,—and 
the verdict has gone against him. Disclaiming 
factiousness as a sin abhorrent to his nature, he 
reminds men who would gladly have forgotten 
it, that not once only, nor twice, but thrice, has 
he obstructed when he should have aided, and 
was joined with men he should have shunned. 
The appropriation-clause affair was the first of 


its kind—and it made a deeply painful impres- | quacy 


sion on all candid minds. A Minister who 
wielded all the Conservative powers of the State, 
was willing to wield them for objects large and 
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Liberal as Lord John Russell professed to desire 

but Lord John took up with a yet larger Libe- 
ralism,—was borne into office by it, and stealthily 
abandoned it. Ten or twelve years later, the 
same great Minister accomplished a cotumercial 
reform, to which Lord John gave no aid till aid 
was superfiuous ;—then allied himself with the 
malignant opponents of the reform, to compass 
his overthrow. And yet again,—Lord John, as 
first Minister of the Crown, having alarmed the 
country into the apprehension of foreign inva- 
sion, proposed measures of defence, and aban- 
doned office in the mortification of accidental 
defeat, obstructed the enactment of a far more 
efficient measure by the ministry who had suc- 
ceeded him without fault of their own. With 
these uncomely events in our recollection, we 
cannot regard the Whig chief either as impee- 
cable in his motives or fastidious in his choice of 
means. Unconscious, he doubtless is, of moral 
offence in this respect ; for if he share the morbid 
horror of a Tory government with which his fol- 
lowers industriously inoculate the public mind 
whenever that pestilential visitation is in near 
prospect, he may perhaps innocently descend to 
any meanness that may avert it. But it is diffi- 
oult to extend even this ignominious indulgence 
to his personal peccabilities. When he pledged 
himself to a Chesham-place caucus, in the dread 
hour of Derby ascendancy, that his next Ministry 
should be formed on a broad basis, and include 
in its programme more Liberal measures, he 
surely contracted as real an obligation as 
the frightened savage who, in the terror 
of an eclipse, pawns a year’s sacrifices to 
save the expiring day. The Coalition Cabinet 
and the minority-principle Reform Hill, were 
such equivocal methods of redeeming that pledge, 
that his unsimulated distress and painful restless- 
ness, we have always ascribed as much to re- 
morse as to fear. In the reconstitution of a 
Liberal Government of Whigs and Conservatives 
exclusively (for Sir William Molesworth, as 
an odd unit, counted for nothing), he must 
have been conscious of practising a cheat upon 
those distinguished leaders of the Radical 
party without whose aid his eternal exclu- 
sion from power was certain; and in the 


‘concoction of the bill literally sacrificed with 


tears, there must have been present to his mind 
the impossibility of its acceptance. When, some 
twelvemonth later, he disordered the Cabinet 
to find himself a seat, men trusted that he was 
intent only upon the enforcement in council of 
the sentiments he had announced in the House 
of Commons. HoW just, then, were their indig- 
nation and regret at discovering, that he had 
exerted himself only to the extent of a brief 
correspondence from his sea-side lodgings, to 
obtain the removal of the Minister whose inade- 
to the conduct of the war he early dis- 
covered,—lent the support of his name to a chief 


in whose pacific temperament and persuasions he 


saw the cause of inevitable disaster,—and only 
n 2 
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abandoned this compound of the incapable and | 


the indifferent, at the moment when suspicion 
of his motives must of necessity lessen his ability 
to retrieve the calamities his inaction had gene- 
rated? It is, in this case, not charity, but 
simplicity, to doubt that Lord John had calcu- 
lated on succeeding, at the right moment, to the 
office which Lord Aberdeen would be compelled 


to vacate,—and that his apparently impromptu | devotion. 
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people,—let him, ever theirs in heart, be one of 
them in dignity. 

Of the Earl of Derby we have little more to 
say than we have just said of the noble lord with 
whom he claims to be associated as at once an 
accompaniment and antithesis. The aristocracy 
lent him to the people—but quickly reclaimed 


|him, alarmed at the earnestness of his artistic 


That is all we have to say of him; 


resignation was dictated rather by ambition of ‘and for this significant reason, that we know 


igh office than by a refined conscientiousness iu | nothing more. 
the conduct of debate. Nor is the supposition | he should be set down here for portraiture. 
| has more than twenty years been a Minister or 


of a modest consciousness that he alone could 
hold the helm in this sea of troubles, a relief 
to the gloom of this dark intrigue ;—for he is 
careful to assure the country that neither its 
Premier nor its War Minister was separately 
to blame, though the two together could work 
out only a catastrophe. In the calculating 
adulation of his parting words, his lordship 
reveals either the worthlessness of his judgment 
or the impurity of his designs. 

But not thus would we part with Lord John 
Russell. From a feeling similar to that which 
prompts the clever young gentlemen of the gal- 
lery, whose pencils wait derisively on his stut- 
tering, and who lampoon him in the country 
papers, to pull off their hats as he gets into his 
coach at the door of Westminster Hall—from a 
feeling of deep reverence for a man who, if not 
himself great, is greatest of the men about him, 
—from a feeling of admiration for the able de- 
bater, and of sympathy with the sensitive heart 
that beats beneath that haughty, impassible ex- 
terior—from a feeling akin to gratitude for what 
he has achieved, and of anger only at the influ- 
ences which have made those achievements so 
small,—we watch his probable retirement from 
the scenes with which his name will ever be as- 
sociated. In his new character of diplomatist, 
we can expect from him nothing better than we 
have got from him as Minister or leader. 
His share of our national characteristics as 
an Englishman, is so unadulterated by the idio- 
syncracies of the Bedford—his passion for 
distinguishing himself, so likely to impel him 
to the doing of some great folly—his sympathy 
with the dynasties of the Continent, so much 
stronger than his sympathies with their subjects, 
—that we deem the best thing he can do will be 
the least. Let him make never so indeterminate 
a peace, it will not be more disgraceful or dis- 
astrous than the war for which he, of all our 
statesmen, is chiefly responsible. Nor will it 
disentitle him to that lofty seat among the Peers 
to which popular pre-sentiment, kinder than 
nature, has long since elected him. An earldom, 
with its amplitude of lettered leisure, would 
gracefully close the career of the statesman who, 
once deemed a genius and democrat by nature, 
though a lord by birth, has come to be regarded 
as only a clever lord, strayed into the company 
of democrats and men of talent for their restraint 
and refinement. The aristocracy lent him to the 





| ground out ? 
from a vote on the ballot or a vote on the war, 





That is in itself a reason why 


He 


Parliamentary leader—once, Premier; and may, at 
any hour, be Premier again. Yet an experienced 
journalist is obliged to confess that he knows 
next to nothing of Lord Derby! nothing, that 
is, important to the people to know. Lord 
Derby is a handsome man, comparatively a 
young man, a betting man, and a clever man: 
that is all. Macaulay says of him,—he is the 
only man of two or three generations with whom 
success in debate came without practice; and 
the tradition is, that besides delivering from the 
table at Brookes’, in the revolutionary crisis of 
the Reform agitation, an harangue that terrified 
the waverers into decision,—he alone could cope 
with O’Connell in fiery invective and facile 
ridicule. We can recognise now the orator by 
instinct ; but the Mirabeau is transformed into 
the likeness of Dame Partington. His talent 
for declamation is superb; and we have so low 
an opinion of the wisdom with which the world 
is governed, that we don’t distrust his ability to 
keep a full exchequer and peaceful streets— 
which is sufficient, if statesmanship be only an 
affair of taxes and police. Of his principles we 
sincerely profess our ignorance. Our impression 
is that he has none,—and that his impulses 
are naturally to the right. At any rate, 
we quite disbelieve that he has any serious 
objection to manhood-suffrage or to Church 
reform; and should not be astonished if he 
permitted his solidly Democratic son, and his 
romantically Conservative lieutenant, to realise 
the suggestion imparted to Walpole in a joke. 
Seriously,—the object of the survey we have 
now taken of the Russell career and character, 
is, to conduct our Radical readers to the conclu- 
sion, that fear of a Derby Cabinet in competition 
with a Russell Cabinet, is the mistake of the man 
who magnified his mist-enveloped friend into a 
monster. If in neither party we can find that 
purity of patriotism, preponderance of talent, 





and decision of principle, which should make 
us prefer this to that,—why not work the one 


against the other, till a wholesome result be 
Ir any man attempt to alarm us 


with a panegyric of Lord John and a shudder at 
Lord Derby,—though the alarmist subscribe to 
all the points of our Charter, we shall reply with 
Johnson, “Sir, I perceive that you are a vile 


Whig ! »”» 
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Srrcviations based upon calculations of human 
motives, are sometimes baffled, or but partially 
confirmed, without discredit to the sagacity of 
the speculator; for it is no cause of shame not 
to have reckoned on the shame of others. We 
have ourselves been glad to take consolation from 
this thought through the unexampled vicissitudes 
of the past month. We wrote our last Political 
Register under the shadow of impending events. 
That we did not more accurately discern the 
proportions of that shadow we do not regret. 
We anticipated Ministerial defeat in resistance 
to Parliamentary inquiry—but not a defeat acce- 
lerated by desertion, and to be followed by 
changes that seem to portend a revolution. 

‘“‘ Desertion,” it is now universally admitted, 
is the epithet that justly describes the resigna- 
tion of Lord John Russell. At its first announce- 
ment, every one regarded the event as the issue 
of long-standing dissension—a dignified retire- 
ment from an unavailing struggle; and every 
one was ready with his tribute of applause to 
Lord John’s conscientiousness and patriotism. 
His own first explanatory statement, however, 
was rather a confession than a vindication—a 
confession of error in having so long consociated 
with a Minister under whose rule ‘ heart-rend- 
ing”’ calamities had ensued from ‘‘ inexplicable”’ 
causes; and a confession of the obdurately ugly 
fact, that only when inquiry was threatened and 
punishment was imminent, did he resolve to 
throw off responsibility and power together. 
The successive statements of Lord Palmerston, 
Mr. Gladstone, and the Duke of Newcastle, 
added this material cireumstance—that Lord 
John had but faintly and transiently urged 
the removal of the War Minister; had for- 
mally abandoned that invidious proposition, 
and substituted for it plans of administra- 
tive improvement, in the discussion of which 
he was engaged with his colleagues up to almost 
the last hour of their connexion. Lord John’s 
rejoinder contained but one important point, 
and that he should have rather suppressed ; 
namely, that he regarded the Duke of New- 
castle as inadequate to his work, mainly because 
the Prime Minister, whose ‘‘ persuasions and 
pursuits’ were all averse from war, gave him 
no aid and no encouragement. So that we have 
it on his Lordship’s own authority, that dis- 
trust at once of the head and hand of a govern- 


ment engaged in conducting a great military | try 


struggle, did not, in his view, require him to 
warn the country of its danger, or his sovereign 
of her ill-service. 

But before an exposure so damaging to the 
public character of our most honoured public 
men could be completed, the House of Commons 
had pronounced upon their joint culpability a 





censure of overwhelming weight. After listen- 
ing to arguments, warnings, promises and ap- 
peals, conceived and delivered with unsurpassed 
ability, the House adopted Mr. Roebuck’s motion 
for inquiry by the tremendous majority of 157 
(305 against 148). Of course, the resignation 
of the whole Ministry followed the next day, 
and was as necessarily accepted by the Queen. 
Her Majesty, following the usage which is de- 
nominated constitutional, but which is in truth a 
usage degrading to the sovereign and therefore in- 
imical to the constitution, sent—not for the distin- 
guished Commoner whose motion had been thus 
triumphantly accepted, but for the only noble- 
men unconnected with the late Government who 
had before held high office. The Earl of Derby, 
honoured with the commission to form a Cabinet, 
betook himself at once to Lord Palmerston. In 
this, the Conservative chieftain did but obey the 
voice of a public sentiment almost as unanimous 
as that which had banished his predecessor. 
Although a member of the condemned and de- 
stroyed administration,—although one of the 
speakers who protested against inquiry as uncon- 
stitutional, unjust, and perilous,—Lord Palmer- 
ston enjoyed a mysterious exemption from 
popular odium and the parliamentary interdict. 
It was he whom Lord John Russell would have 
substituted for the Duke of Newcastle,—and 
whom the newspapers, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, pronounced the Chatham of this nineteenth 
century. The wily diplomatist saw the game in 
his hands, and played for the highest prize— 
played too cunningly, indeed, for permanent 
possession of a prize which Providence does 
not long permit to tricksters. According 
to subsequent revelations,—made repeatedly in 
his presence, and uncontradicted,—he tacitly 
assented to Lord Derby’s offer, stipulating only 
for the presence of two other members of the 
late Government, whom he should name. He 
was authorised to conduct the negociation, and 
so*managed it as to deter Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Sidney Herbert from accepting the propo- 
sals of which he was bearer. Lord Derby, 
feeling that a “strong government,” —a govern- 
ment that would be strong in popular sympathies 
as well as in parliamentary divisions,—was the 
paramount necessity,—submitted to the Queen 
the propriety of trying other combinations 
before accepting a simple Conservative Minis- 
Lord Palmerston—for what reason it 
is to conjecture—was not sent for till 
even Lord John Russell had proved the depth of 
his fall in his utter incompetency to rally “the 
old Whig party,”” whose division of with 
the Peelites he had but the other day vaunted 
as a sacrifice. Not till the seventh day of the 
interregnum was the inevitable Viscount allowed 
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to grasp those glittering seals of office for which 
he had so long waited and so ably worked—in 
whose pursuit, perhaps, he had silenced voices 
that bade him be the liberator of Europe, and 
the friend of posterity—and to which certainly 
his abilities entitled him no less twenty years 
before than on that day. There was something 
humiliating in the fact that seventy-two years of a 
life so crowded with events and adorned by suc- 
cesses, should have lapsed without the legitimate 
goal of a statesman’s ambition having been once 

proached. The most distrustful of his princi- 


ples might indulge a momentary sympathy with | q 


his position. But sympathy could scarcely sur- 
vive the announcements that presently followed, 
and the most ardent admiration must have been 
staggered. It isa mark of genius to,assimilate 
its materials to itself,—to detect the spirit of 
new conditions; and to appropriate it. Lord 
Palmerston’s appointments were not of men in 
his own likeness, or in the likeness of his image 
in the public eye. Lord Panmure, an elderly 
man in ill-heaith, appeared no great advance on 
the unimpeachably industrious Duke of New- 
castle; and Mr. Frederick Peel lacked all the 
known qualifications of Mr. Sidney Herbert 
for the subordinate office of the war de- 
partment. The country might be glad enough 
to secure a continuance of Mr. Gladstone’s 
financial resources, and might consent to 
Sir James Graham’s abiding at the Admiralty. 
But from what perversity of vision had the 
Premier been unable to see in Roebuck, Layard, 
and their neighbours, critics whom it would be 
well to silence, if not coadjutors it would be 
still better to secure? Besides, the very fact 
that nearly the entire of the new Cabinet had 
had seats in the old, seemed an insult to the 
judgment and emotion of the country,—a defi- 
ance of the will of the House of Commons. 
When, to all these boding preliminaries, was 
added a request that the House would forbear 
from inquiry—a request conveyed by an ab- 
surdly it allusion to King Richard and 
Wat Tyler, and the announcement of measures 
that bore no more proportion to the great emer- 
gency than a vial of oil to a raging sea—the 
collapse of Palmerstonian 


this on which we write, Saturday, the 24th—the 
existence of the Ministry has been doubtful from 
hour to hour. The military and naval esti- 


pularity was com- | 


plete. From that day—Friday, the 16th—to| 


} 





poised fortunes 


mates were granted without complaint of their | 
amount (much more than double that of ordi-| 


ears), but amidst a running fire of an 
csitotm from all sides, and Ay wi fd 
Mr. Layard upon our whole governmental sys- 
tem. Opposition to the appointment of the 
committee would have provoked a second ex- 
pression of indignation and resolye—of less 
numerical force, perhaps, but of even more 
crushing effect, than the first. The Premier, 
therefore, privately proposed an accommodation 
consenting to the appointment, but nominat- 
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ing a proportion of the members. Instantly, 
his three ablest colleagues sent in their resigna- 
tions. A re-cast was attempted—but Mr. Card- 
well and Viscount Canning choosing to follow 
their friends, the attempt was frustrated. The 
House had adjourned to Friday, for the conve- 
nience of the Premier,—but not without expres- 
sions of impatience at these repeated delays. 
On Friday, the ex-Ministers made their defence 
—and it was received with applause; but the 
effect of their arguments, though enforced by all 
the weight of official experience, and the elo- 
uence of a now unequalled orator, no one 
would test by a division. Through all that 
storm of hostile, or at least unfriendly, opinion, 
the Treas bench was scarcely defended. 
In the eleyenth month of the financial year, 
in the agonising suspense of a most disastrous 
campaign, amid thickening murmurs of com- 
mercial depression and absolute distress, with- 
out a Chancellor of the Exchequer, a First 
Lord of the Admiralty, or a Home Secretary, 
the veteran, indomitable Palmerston might well 
seem, at last, subdued in spirit. In silence 
he endured the taunting inquiries of Mr. Dis- 
raeli, whether there were really a government 
in existence,—and with feeble brevity replied to 
a debate of eight hours’ duration. While these 
pages are issuing from the press, the painful 
suspense must have terminated — either a 
Government of Whigs, minus Lord John Russell ; 
or the restored government of Lord Derby, 
plus Lord Ellenborough and Bulwer Lytton. 
Minus Lord John—not because a reconcilia- 
tion, or rather re-junction, of the distinguished 
statesmen who are supposed to hate each other as 
only statesmen can hate, is’a political difficulty, 
but simply a physical one. Lord John has been 
sent to Vienna,—taking Paris and Berlin in his 
way,—as Minister Plenipotentiary; charged to 
carry out the policy of Lord Aberdeen—the 
only stipulation into which the Premier and his 
colleagues seem to have entered—and to seek, in 
good faith, the conclusion of peace upon the 
basis of the four points, with the interpretation 
to which Russia has assented. We see no reason 
to despair of his success,—and we shall cer- 
tainly have no reason to be proud of it. The 
negotiators do not, it appears, propose an ar- 
mistice between the combatants. It is there- 
fore possible that a variation in the long equi- 
of the war, may raise or 
depress the terms proffered on either side. 
But the tenor of intelligence from the Crimea 
presents no such probability. Often as the bom- 
bardment has been announced to recommence, 
and the day of assault been named, the be- 
siegers are still the besieged, and will have need 
of all their valour to hold their own in the field. 
Lord Raglan’s despatches, chiefly bulletins of 
the weather; and not without reason, since 
Generals January and February are said to be 
the Czar’s best allies,—represent neither the 
soldiers nor the soil as fit for action. Our army, 





—it cannot, alas! be doubted,—has dwindled | 


to a fourth or fifth of its proper proportions; 
sickness still prevails, and the camp is still ill- | 
supplied either with the munitions of war or ; 
the necessaries of the tent and the hospital. In 
spite of commissions, and two or three changes 
in the command, we have nothing between the 
glories of Alma and the degradation of utter 
defeat, but ‘‘ the thin red line,’ which neither 
battle nor plague has been able to destroy. 

No wonder that, with the spectacle of such 
appalling losses before our eyes, and the proofs of 
intolerable heartlessness and stupidity in our 
hands, the House of Commons should have im- 
moveably set its heart upon inquiry, and the 
nation have been seized with a passion for 
change. Not since the climax of the Reform 
Bill agitation, has there been seen such an effusion 
of democratic sentiment over the daily and 
weekly broadsheets as now. The 7imes demands, 
day atter day, finding for each demand a fresh 
text, the setting aside of our ‘old nobilitie”’ 
for that “higher nobility” which we Radicals 
have always set up over against the former, and 
insisted on discovering through a fair and free 
representation of the commonalty. Great 
meetings in all the great towns petition for 
the abolition of aristocratic predominance in 
the services. Mr. Layard boldly points out to 
senators the storm that is gathering over insti- 
tutions while they are disputing about ‘‘ men.” 
And an aristocrat of no less dignity than the Earl 
of Malmesbury, condescends to reckon up the 
proportion of his order among military officers. 
Jf the war proceeds, these changes cannot be 
averted but at the risk of changes even much 
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| an ignominious career. 





greater. ‘The wisdom of concession is the only 
wisdom that grows with age,—and we may be 
sure that the peerage will not stake its existence | 
on the defence of its pettiest privileges. 

Come war or come peace—come reform or 





come revolution—we reckon the Palmerston | 
Administration must go. It was the necessity | 
of the hour—but it has none of the attributes | 
of stability. It seems destined to inaugurate | 
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a new era; and if it plays gracefully the part 
of usher to the coming man, its head may not 
begrudge to his predecessor the blue mband 
which, in the eyes of some, rewards distin- 
guished merit—in the eyes of others, concludes 
Since the above was in 
type, one more turn has been given to the 
kaleidscope. Lord John accepts the Colonial 
Office, and may be recalled from Vienna. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


We have noticed in that lively sketch of the 
‘‘Great Debate’? which may serve for more 
than the entertainment of the reader, the ab- 
sence from his long-accustomed seat of the 
venerable Joseph Hume. The place that knew 
him will now knowhim no more. On Tuesday, 
the 20th ult., at Burnley Hall, Norfolk, he closed 
in death the eyes that first opened on the world 
in Montrose, 1777. His character was a com- 
pound of many and rare virtues,—a compound 
from which nothing good was totally omitted. His 
career was an illustration of every lesson which it 
becomes the citizen of a free country to study, and 
which the poorest of its citizens may emulate. 
We do not now attempt the enumeration of even 
its epochs. Stil less will we essay to sum up 
in this short space his public services. We be- 
lieve that through forty years of his political life, 
scarcely a day passed without leaving the record, 
in Hansard or more private memoranda, of some 
act of faithful patriotism. Never was man, 
more laborious—never more disinterested— 
never more successful. With wealth, talents, 
and energy that might have gained for him the 
highest or the most luxurious seats of oriental 
or western civilisation, he was contented to plod 
on, incessantly, in the path of duty he had 
marked out—unhonoured and unrewarded, save 
by the respect even of the great who reviled 
him, and the gratitude of the lowly who Phi 
never knew the sum of their obligations. 
life of Joseph Hume is worthy of the pen of 
Thomas Carlyle. 
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Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English 
Princesses. By Aanes Srricxtanp. Vol. V. 
W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 1854. 

Tose who have read the preceding four volumes 

of this interesting work will not be surprised at 

the determination of the fair authoress (which is 
more evident in this volume than in either of 
those) to vindicate the character of Mary Queen 
of Scots, at whatever cost of pains and research, 
and, as it appears to us at least, at the sacrifice 
of that impartiality which, more than anything 
else, the historian is bound to reverence. In 
perusing this fifth volume, it is impossible not 
to ise the laborious industry of the writer ; 





but it is impossible also not to feel that her 


energies have been directed towards the estab- 
lishment of one exclusive object, viz., the spot- 
less innocence of the unfortunate Mary; and 
that having this end solely in view, she has not 
been over-scrupulous in the choice of means to 
bring it about, or over-anxious in the collection 
of evidence on the other side of the question. 
The portion of Mary’s biography contained in 
this volttme comprises the period dating from 
shortly after the birth of her son up to her con- 
finement in the Castle of Lochleven and her 
forced abdication. It narrates, therefore, the 
most stirring and fateful events of her life— 
those which decided her future sad destiny, and 
which from the confused, com- 


plex mass of evidence relating to them, have 
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rendered her history a mystery to the world, and 
herself the object of more extended sympathy 
and more fierce and unsparing obloquy, 
any other woman who ever occupied a throne. 
The assassination of Rizzio, 
Darnley, the marriage with Bothwell, Miss 
Strickland informs us, were but preliminary 
steps towards wresting the government from 
Mary, and placing it in the hands of a regency 
under whom the conspirators might retain their 
ill-derived wealth, which was endangered by 
her continued reign. 

The birth of her son, so far from strengthening the 
royal mother’s throne, was the signal for an extensive 
couspiracy among the nobles for bringing her reign to a 
close before the completion of her twenty-fifth year—the 
age at which the sovereigns of Scotland were privileged 
to revoke all Crown grants, whether conceded by their 
Regents or themselves previously to that period. The 
grants made by the Duke of Chatelherault and the late 
Queen Regent had been enormous, and those of Mary 
herself, in her youthful inexperience, so lavish that the 
regal revenues were reduced to one-third of their proper 
value. The resumption of this property became, there- 
fore, a matter cf absolute necessity for the support of the 
Government and the defence of the realm. But the 
prospect of such a measure, however constitutional, was 
so little agreeable to the parties in possession that, with 
few exceptions, all were ready to welcome any expedient 
whereby the evil day of restitution might be postponed 
for a new term of upwards of four-and-twenty years, 
involving, withal, the not improbable contingency of 
retaining the property in perpetuity. The wealth and 
power of a selfish oligarchy had increased so greatly 
during six successive regal minorities in Scotland, that a 
seventh was eagerly desired, and the earliest opportunity 
for producing it was boldly seized. 

This passage affords a key to the actions, be- 
cause it points clearly to the motives of the 
whole gang of mercenary ruffians and sanguinary 
nobles by whom the Queen was surrounded ; 
but that they were atrociously guilty is no proof 
that Mary was innocent. Miss Strickland has 
used unsparing endeavours, and shows a devo- 
tion almost chivalrous, in her long and elabo- 
rate attempt to clear the Queen of all knowledge 
of, or complicity in, the design of Darnley’s 
murder. ‘To us it appears that not a few of the 
facts adduced for this purpose might with even 
less ingenuity on the part of the advocate be 
cited in support of an opposite conclusion. We 
are indebted, however, to our author for the 
most complete and circumstantial account of that 
detestable tragedy, with all its antecedents, con- 
comitants, and sequences which has ever ap- 
peared. From this account it is sufficiently plain 
that Darnley, though cunningly juggled into the 
house which was afterwards blown up, Was not 
himself blown up. The explosion took place 


between one and two in the morning,—the | 


whole fabric was reduced to a heap of ruins to 
the very foundation-stones, and of all who were 
in it only one escaped being crushed to death. 
Darnley was not to be found in the wreck, and 
it was five o'clock ere his body was discovered 
in an orchard, lying under a tree at the distance 
of eighty yards from the ruins. He had nothing 


than | 
/was the hair of their heads singed. 


the murder of! plain that Darnley had taken the alarm, from 
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'on but his night-shirt, and near him was the 
| body of his servant. 


Neither of them had the 


slightest bruise or fracture on their persons, nor 
It was 


‘some cause or other, and had fled for his: life, 
but was overtaken by the assassins, and, together 
with his attendant, put to death by strangling— 
the bodies being conveyed to the spot where they 
were found, to encourage the supposition that 
they had been blown thither by the force of the 
| explosion. 


But while the manner of Darnley’s death remained an 
inscrutable mystery to all honest men in Scotland, the 
| particulars of his last moments were known to the Eng- 
}lish Marshal, at Berwick. “The King,” writes Sir 
| William Drury to Cecil, “was long of dying, and to his 
strength made debate for his life.” How, it may be 
asked, did Drury come by this information? for with 
the single exception of Nelson, who, an hour after the 
(Jueen’s departure to Holyrood, went to bed, “ and never 
knew of anything till wakened by the fall of the house,” 
no living creature within those walls survived to tell the 
tale. The report of the princely victim’s courageous 
| deportment in his unequal struggle with his murderers, 
| must, therefore, have proceeded either from the assassins 
| themselves, or the conspirators by whom they had been 
employed, since the tongues of all other witnesses of that 
scene were hushed in the long silence of the grave! ! 


Darnley out of the way, and his principal 
assassin, Bothwell, acquitted by a sham trial of 
the charge of his murder, that headlong ruffian 
proceeded to mature his plans for marrying the 
Queen himself, to get the sovereignty in his 
hands. The fact of his being already married 
seems to have been in his estimation a trifle, not 
amounting to an obstacle of any importance. 
He procured a bond from Mary’s peers and 
privy councillors, in which they shamefully 
pledged themselves to accomplish a marriage 
between her and him, before he thought of 
obtaining a divorce from his own wife; and 
it was not till he had carried off the Queen 
ve et armis in open day, and borne her a prisoner 
to his impregnable castle at Dunbar, and there 
(immured her in solitude, that he thought of 
| hurrying forward the process of divorce between 
himself and his countess. It was without doubt 
Mary’s marriage with Bothwell within three 
months of the murder of Darnley, that alienated 
| from her the love of her subjects and heaped 
opprobrium upon her name. ‘There is but one 
way for a thorough-going advocate to rescue her 
character from the disgrace of such a proceed- 
ing—and Miss Strickland boldly takes this way, 
She 











|maugre any considerations of delicacy. 
| tells us that 


the lawless ruffian scrupled not to inflict on his royal 
captive the greatest outrage that can be offered to woman. 
| The fact continues to be matter of controversy among his- 

torians, yet no circumstance in history was ever verified 
| by so important a weight of evidence; for it was attested 
j in bonds of association, both private and public, in re- 
| cords of Council, and, above all, certified by the voice ot 

the Three Estates of Scotland assembled in Parliament— 
not by Mary, but the shameless traitors who deprived her 
of her throne and liberty, under the flimsy pretence that 
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she was the instigator of Bothwell’s crimes. Yet the 
documents that contain her full acquittal were framed by 
themselves in the most positive and explicit, and 
were published, with sound of trumpets, by the heralds 
at the Market Cross of Edinburgh from time to time, 
within the first seven months after the offences were 
ted by Bothwell, and while the facts were fresh 
in the minds of men. All the vituperative declamations 
that were fulminated against her from the pulpit, all 
the forgeries and fictions that were subsequently devised 
for the purpose of defaming her, cannot obliterate from 
the Acts of the first Parliament of James VI. the de- 
claration that Queen Mary’s abduction by Bothwell 
was forcible, her imprisonment and ruffianly treatment 
by him at Dunbar Castle real, and her marriage to him 
compulsory. Sir James Melville, who was at Dunbar 
Castle at the same time, declares “ that the Queen could 
not but marry Bothwell after what had occurred against 
her will,” using words too explicit to be repeated here, 
plainly indicating that it was among the erroneous no- 
tions of that age, that injuries of that nature might be 
repaired by marriage. 
This is all very plausible, and sounds well, but 
really tells very little in favour of Mary, upon 
examination. In the first place, there is little or no 
evidence of her determined resistance of Both- 
well’sviolent abduction; andas for the attestations 
certifying the guilt of that ruffian, they testify 
rather to the policy of ‘‘ the shameless traitors 
who deprived her of her throne and liberty ”’ 
than to the innocence of the Queen. Having 
conspired with Bothwell to bring about the 
marriage, it was but playing the next card in 
their hands to heap odium and guilt upon the 
head of their blundering tool; they might have 
put him to death had they chosen so to do, but it 
served their purpose better to drive him into 
exile. As for the declarations appearing in the 
Acts of the first Parliament of James, they may 
fairly be attributed to a very natural caution on 
the part of legislators who in the course of a 
few years might be in a position to suffer the 
resentment of the King, had they put upon the 
record statements defamatory of his mother. 
Though we cannot accept Miss Strickland’s 
portraiture of Mary Queen of Scots as anything 
approaching to a moral vera effigies, we are bound 
to admit that from a candid perusal of the nu- 
merous testimonies here cited on her behalf, we 
are rather disposed to blame her feminine fickle- 
ness, weakness, and want of wisdom, than to 
seck in more shameful and hateful vices of cha- 





racter the source of the miseries she brought’ 
upon herself and her subjects. Her present | 
biographer has raised serious doubts as to her 
complicity in the worst acts that disgraced her 
reign ; and we are, as we suppose will be most 
of the readers of these volumes, inclined to give 
her the benefit of the doubt. | 

Mary’s imprisonment in Lochleven Castle, her 
manner of life there, and her forced abdication, ' 
are given in a style at once circumstantial and 
concise. No sooner was the unfortunate Queen 
safely barred in with the old strumpet mother 
of Moray, than Knox returned to Edinburgh, 


and with the chivalry peculiar to religious bigots 





at all times, and with the rabid and bloodthirsty | 
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intolerance that marked the fanatics of his day, 


began pouring out his maledictions “‘ cannon- 


hot”? against the defenceless woman, branding 
her openly from the pulpit as a murderess, using 
the coarsest terms of vituperation, and de- 
nouncing “the great plagues of God to Scotland 
if she were spared.” His popularity, beyond 
question, made him a tower of strength to the 
Queen’s enemies, and by his fulminations he 
forwarded the forced abdication which separated 
her from her people. When Mary was pressed 
to sign the suicidal document— 


“What!” she exclaimed, “shall I set my hand toa 
deliberate falsehood, and to gratify the ambition of my 
nobles relinquish the office God has given to me, to my 
son, an infant, little more than a year old, incapable of 
governing the realm, that my brother Moray may rei 
in his name?” She was proceeding to demonstrate t 
unreasonableness of what was required of her, but Lindsay 
contemptuously interrupted her with scornful laughter ; 
then, scowling ferociously upon her, he swore with a deep 
oath, “that if she would not sign those instruments, he 
would do it with her heart’s blood, and cast her into the 
lake to feed the fishes.” Her heart was too 
full to continue the unequal contest. “I am not yet 
five-and-twenty,” she pathetically observed—somewhat 
more she would have said, but her utterance failed her, 
and she began to weep with hysterical emotion. Sir 
Robert Melville, affecting an air of the deepest concern, 
whispered in her ear an earnest entreaty for her “to save 
her life by signing the papers,” reiterating, “‘ that what- 
ever she did would be invalid, because extorted by force.” 
Mary’s tears continued to flow, but sign she would not, 
till Lindsay, infuriated by her resolute resistance, swore 
“that, having begun the matter, he would finish it then 
and there,” forced the pen into her reluctant hand, and, 
according to the popular scene of this lawless violence, 
grasped her arm in the struggle so rudely, as to leave 
the prints of his mail-clad fingers visibly impressed. In 
an access of pain and terror, with streaming eyes and 
averted head, she affixed her regal signature to the three 
deeds without once looking at them. 


The fifth volume closes with this act of Mary’s 
life; the next will probably record the termina- 
tion of her sorrowful career. 





Dirt and Pictures Separated, in the Works of the 
Old Masters. By Henry Merrirr. London: 
Holyoake andCo. 1854. 


Wuen a “picture-worm,” as Mr. Merritt de- 
signates the amateur collector, purchases an old 
painting, the first question which arises in his 
mind is, How much on the face of this canvas is 
picture and how much is dirt? Amateur col- 
lectors are generally quite as much impelled by 
the spirit of discovery as by a love of art, and 
by gentlemen of this class whole acres of canvas 
are purchased in the course of a year in London, 
simply because they are “dirty acres,”’ which 
would not be bought at all were they cleansed 
from their dirt. The filth which a century or 
two has accumulated upon a dilapidated canvas 
or panel has more charms for the majority of 
stall- hunting connoisseurs than has the hi 

artistic merit, because it imparts a tive 
character to the Pern of it; and the more it 
is incrusted with filth of all kinds, the more 
speculative and the more acceptable it is. When 
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some purblind old fogey has got possession of a 
bargain of this kind, he lugs it home, and as a 
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ciously charged upon the restorers. The diffi- 


| eulty of cleaning a picture arises from the fact 


matter of course sets to work cleaning it him- | that no two painters pursue precisely the same 


self. If it will “ friction,” as the term is— 


that is, if he can raise the varnish by rubbing | 
with finger or thumb, he accounts himself 


happy; and, laying it flat on his dining-table, 
he frictions away till his hands are tender and 


blistered, the house filled with the vile odour | 


of stale mastic, and the picture covered ancle 
deep in the dust of dry varnish which he has 
rubbed up. Then down-stairs he rushes with it 


to the pump, gives it a liberal sluicing, to wash | 


off the dust, and triumphantly examines the 
progress he has made. If it is a landscape he 
does not see that he has rasped off half the 
thin final touches which gave character to the 
foliage, and scrubbed away the outline of the 


distant mountain and merged it into the sky; 


or, if it is a portrait, that he has got rd of the 
carnations and half the delicate grays along 


with them. But he does see that certain parts of | 


the picture stubbornly resist his rubbing, and 
remain yet lustrous and shiny, while all the rest 
is opaque as a plastered wall. 
the stubborn parts once more, and 
daunted at perceiving that the dust which he 
raises the second time, comes up of a brown, a 
saffron, or of « purple colour, labours away till 
the whole of the lustrous surface is ground off, 
when he conceives that his mission is accom- 


plished,—as it is etfectually—the picture being | 
j We have seen this process | 
performed a hundred times at least, and always | 


irretrievably ruined. 


to the immense satisfaction of the operator, who 


invariably conceives that by its performance he | 
adds a thousand per cent. or so to the value of! 


his purchase. 

When a gentleman amateur gets beyond 
friction and dabbles in “the doctor’ and all 
manner of solvents, the result, if possible, is still 
worse—the picture in that case being not only 
skinned, but frequently disappearing so far as 
to render the question whether it was originally 


a landscape or a portrait a matter not easy of 


decision. We are not joking, the reader will be 
pleased to observe; we have heard the case in 
point seriously discussed more than once; and 
we adduce these facts in the present instance to 
show that Mr. Merritt is perfectly right in attri- 
buting the destruction of works of art, not to 
the professed restorers, who devote their lives to 
an important work, but to the ignorance of idle 
amateurs, who have a fancy for pictures and 
picture-buying. 

Of all undertakings relating to the arts, that 
of cleaning a picture of any value requires the 
most caution, the most delicacy of handling, and 
the most certainty of knowledge. Of this fact 
the best of our artists are perfectly aware. 
Turner would not attempt to restore his own 
pictures when they needed it. Etty ruined one 
of his own by failing in the endeavour to repair 


it—committing the same blunder which is mali- | use of megilp, which 


So he attacks | 
nothing | 


‘process in painting. One man, like Rubens or 
Salvator Rosa, or like Miiller in some of his 
latter works, will build up his picture with 
masses of colour thrown on the canvas with a 
large brush and in almost a dry state; and will 
finish his work without recourse toafter glazings 
and washings or thin colourings of any kind, by 
| whatever technical term they may be designated. 
The man who thus paints is the true painter, 
whose every touch is an inspiration of genius. 
His works, thus solidly constructed, have the 
elements of durability in themselves; they 
rarely need restoring, in the proper sense of 
that term, and are not likely to  sufler 
from the cleaning that they will occa- 
sionally demand. Another pursues a con- 
‘trary method. He works with a small tool 
and with thin colours, and covers a square foot 
of canvas with less amount of pigment than 
_ the former will lay on a square inch. His 
approaches to truth are gradual and never more 
than approximative—he may astonish by minute- 
ness and fidelity in detail, but his greatest suc- 
cesses are generally in the transcript of the most 
trivial objects—such as a birdeage, a chandelier, 
or a pair of wooden clogs. His picture is a work 
of industry more than it is of art—a miracle of 
perseverance and accurate imitation, but no more 
a work of genius than is aphotograph view. To 
harmonise the work of separate sittings extend- 
ing perhaps over many weeks, a third is obliged 
to have recourse to glazings, washings, scumb- 
lings, scrapings, and all sorts of mechanical 
contrivances. His work when finished, owes 
}its durability to the protecting shield of hard 
varnish with which he is prudent enough to 
cover it, or to mix in sufficient quantity with 
his vehicle in the course of working. ‘Thus it 
is that painters adapt their materials to their 
own necessities—the vehicles made use of by 
different artists are as various almost as are 
their several modes of handling—and against 
this everlasting varicty the restorer has to be 
upon his guard ; he knows by experience that a 
solvent which will scarcely touch the work 
of one painter will obliterate that of another of 
the same era; and he has to contend with the 
exigencies of either case. Many of the worst 
pictures to clean are those of the English masters. 
Sur Joshua painted most of his in a dishonest, 
positively unprincipled manner, plastering on 
the vilest and cheapest material in the preparatory 
processes, from sheer stinginess, and lavishing 
his unrivalled colour upon this beggarly ground. 
Partly to this cause, and partly to the exe- 
erable vehicle he used, it is owing that his 
pictures have cracked into such awful chasms— 
that their colouring is but the shadow of what 
it once was, and their restoration, even by the 
cleverest hand, is an impossibility. The general 
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more or less, is, and will continue to be, more! he did not make these assertions, or ask these 
destructive to works of art than all the atrocities questions, may, for aught we know, be owing to 
of amateur collectors or sot-disant restorers. Its | the fact that Mr. Merritt is a restorer himself, 
portability, its ready drying quality, and its and too modest to speak out. 


temporary brilliancy, render it a convenience to 


i] 
| 


Before taking leave of this suggestive volume, 


the painter; but its effects are always bad, and | we must advert briefly to Chapter IX., which is 


when it is used in large quantities, are fatal to 


; 
| 


the permanence of his work. It is to be hoped | 
that some of the substitutes for megilp which 
The author recommends the painter of a flower- 


have been lately invented may have the effect 


of ousting it from the favour it has so long en- | 


joyed. An artist is morally bound to use dur- 
able materials in his work; and since he paints 
for money, which seems the sole impulse to art 
among us in the present day, to give the pur- 
chaser an article as durable as he can make it. 
The virulent cry raised some time back against 
the London restorers, who are incomparably the 
most skilful in Europe, was, we presume, the 


moving cause to Mr. Merritt’s advocacy. Whe-, 
ther he be personally interested in their vindi- | 
cation, is a question with which we have nothing | 
to do; but he has performed the task temper- | 


ately and well, and with more modesty by far 
than those who have spoken on the other side. 


He might have affirmed with perfect truth that | 
‘medium for the dilution of his 


there are now in existence in this country miles 
of galleries of excellent pictures (not, of course, 
works of the highest art, but works of fine 
talent) in a state of good preservation, and 
doing the work of educating the popular eye 
and forming the popular taste, which, but tor 
the efforts of the restorers, would have been at 
this moment rotting in some dark limbo or 
damp cellar, or lost irrecoverably to the world. 
He might have said that of the really practical 
knowledge regarding the modes of working pur- 
sued by .the old painters, nine-tenths at least 
have originated with the restorers, as the fruit 
of experiments they were led to make in the 
course of their profession; and that to them 
the practice of art among ourselves is largely 
indebted, owing to this mechanical knowledge 
which they have diffused. He might have 
shown what a flood of light the removal of dirt 
from pictures has thrown upon art in general, 
and asked ‘‘an Artist” whether the glazing 
system itself did not spring to life anew from 
the restorer’s researches? or whether an acci- 
dental coat of dirt did not suggest the myste- 
rious process of scumbling over lights? He 
might have asked whether, when any mortal 
mischief has really been done upon the national 
pictures, that mischief was the work of a pro- 
fessional restorer, or that of some pretentious 
Italian quack imported by Government for the 
purpose; or of some conceited R.A., who knew 
nothing of the business he condescended to 
undertake? And, lastly, he might have in- 
quired who it was that first discovered the hoaxes 
perpetrated upon the Committee by the sale of 
sham originals, by which, owing to the bull- 
headed obtuseness of Royal Academicians, the 
public were plundered of their money? That 





headed ‘‘An Ideal Process of Painting.” The 
idea, we are bound to say, is one that could 
never be carried successfully into practice. 


piece, or, as it would appear, of any other 
subject, to draw first his outline on paper 
—to trace it on a perfectly white ground 
on a panel—then to make out the entire 
details to a state of perfect finish in lamp- 
black and white-lead, so as to obtain a complete 
representation of the flowers if instead of grow- 
ing in the garden they had been moulded in 
driven snow. The picture being thus finished 
and dried, he proposes that the colouring should 
be completely effected by thin transparent 
washes ; and he appears to think that a produc- 
tion equal to a flower-piece by Van Huysum 
would be thus obtained. We will take the 
liberty to inform him what would be the actual 
results. Could he obtain a purely crystalline 
transparent 
colours, and one which would dry, as spring- 
water does, without a stain, he would achieve 
something almost approaching to the perfection 
of a coloured print. But inasmuch as he would 
have to use oil for diluting the colour, and as 
that would dry more or less yellow, he would 
fall so much short of the water-coloured print. 
A rose-leaf produced by glazing on white would 
show very like a fac-simile of one cut out of 
blotting-paper. What does Rubens say, ‘ the 
lights may be loaded as much as you think 
proper ;” and they must in fact possess a certain 
solidity, or, in oil-painting, they will not be 
lights at all, though the subject be the flimsiest 
blossom or the web of the gossamer. ‘The idea 
will never do. ‘To paint in black and white is a 
very common practice, and in former times was 
more followed than it is now—it is not a bad 
ground to work upon, and we know portrait- 
painters who adopt that plan invariably, though 
it is accompanied, we think, with an unnecessary 
waste of* time; but we never heard till now of 
completing the picture by transparent washes. 
A short chapter on Pictare Destroyers ad- 
ministers merited reproof to those gentry who, 
standing in the same relation to the restorer as 
the Methuselah pill-man does to the M.R.C.S., 
plunder the public under false pretences. 





Cornwall : its Mines and Miners. With Sketches 
of Scenery. (Travellers’ Library). London : 
Longman and Co. 1855. 

WE travel far and wide over the earth’s surface, 

in search of the picturesque in scenery and in 

character, and of wonders in nature and art, 
and we neglect the marvels that lie within reach 
at home, and which we might visit at any time 
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at the cost of a few hours’ railway travelling. | 
How many are there who have ransacked | 
Switzerland, yawned in the Vatican, climbed | 
the Pyramids, and chibouked it in Constanti- 
nople, who have never thought it worth while 
to bestow a glance upon Cornwall—never sus- 
pecting that a tour in that direction would bet- 
ter repay them for their time and trouble. If 
we are not mistaken, the publication of this 
little work, by directing a new stream of travel- 
lers towards the Land’s End, will open a fresh 
source of interest to the migratory multitude. 
The author, who reports everything from per- 
sonal investigation, exhibits the entire Cornish 
world, both above ground and below — its 
fisheries, its mines of tin, copper and lead, its 
hardy miners and their families, with their 
occupations in the bosom of the earth, their 
peculiar characteristics, personal, social and re- 
ligious, their past history and their present con- 
dition. He sketches the wild surface of the 
mining country and the waste and craggy 
scenery of the coasts, with their grotesque air- 
balanced masses—the barren wildernesses of the 
moors, and the antiquated ruins of a former 
day—with a picturesque pen in words that are 
veritable tints and colours. Utility, however, is 
the main purpose of his work, and sound practical 
information, available to the statistician or the 
man of commerce, is the staple of his pages. The 
whole economy of mines and mining—the difficul- 
ties, dangers and speculative nature of the pursuit, 
are here laid open without extenuation on the 
one hand, or exaggeration on the other. Facts 
are the data from which he draws his conclu- 
sions, and pounds, shillings and pence the argu- 
ments he makes use of, leaving the reader to 





draw his own conclusions. Passages both 
pathetic and humorous relieve the current of the 
narrative; and had we room we should extract | 
a most comic account of the exploits of Messrs. | 
Teague and Sneague, Mining Agents in Copper- | 
court—for which, however, we must send the | 
reader to the book itself. | 
Tit for Tat; or, American Fixings of English | 

Llumanity. By a Lapy. London: Clarke | 

and Beeton. 1855. | 
A Lapy is a very smart writer, who has made | 
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character. ‘‘A Lady”’ does not choose to see that 
abuses, however numerous and deplorable, which 
arise incidentally from individual disregard of 
the moral law, kick the beam when weighed in 
the balance against systematised and legalised 
robbery and wrong: and not seeing this, or 
being impenetrable to the truth and logie of it, 
the force of her argument, like a shot that 
misses its mark, is thrown away. Moreover, the 
fact of our guilt, if it were proved, would not 
palliate the guilt of the man-stealer. We are 
doing our best to ameliorate the condition of the 
masses immersed in ignorance which begets 
cruelty, and to win them over to the side of 
humanity and kindness. If America will enter- 
tain a kindred view with regard to her slaves, 
first instructing and then manumitting them, 
she will have a more valid right to teach us our 
duty. 
Report of a Public Discussion (on Secularism ) be- 
tween the Rev. Brewin Grant, B.A., and George 
Jacob Holyoake, Esq., held in the City Halt, 
Glasgow. London: Hall and Virtue. Glas- 
gow: RK. Stark. 
Tuts is a painful instance of ‘ the demoralisation 
of public advocacy”’ by the substitution of debate 
for discussion. The phrase is Mr. Grant’s. The 
fault is also his. He hadto meet, in defence of 
Christianity, the advocate of a system all whose 
little strength is drawn from the unchristian 
spirit of Christians,—and, instead’ of confining 
him to the high ground of general principles and 
historical examples, he insists on dragging him 
through a dirty “‘ pool of personalities.” As a 
combatant, Mr. Grant may have found “his ad- 
vantage in this; for no man, the last series of 
whose publications extend to seventeen volumes, 





affording “ five hundred quotations,” and whose 


public life runs over twenty years of conflict 
and change, can afford, without dialectic loss, 
the exhibition of his inconsistencies, whether of 
opinion or of temper. But though Mr. Grant 
may gain, we are certain that Christianity 


| suffers. 


We have many readers in Glasgow ; and some 
of them may remember, with a very different 
feeling, the six nights in the City Hall, antici- 
vated by Dr. Anderson as ‘‘a display of intellee- 
tual gladiatorship.””’ We beg of such to compare 





up her mind to be revenged upon the English with this Discussion the report of that carried 
people for the various demonstrations they have |on between the Rev. Mr. Townley and Mr. 
made against American Slavery. With this end | Holyoake, some two years since. It imparted 
in view, she concocts a story in which every to our minds a heightened estimate of the 
instance of inhumanity to be raked together| mental powers of both those gentlemen—an 
from newspaper reports and Parliamentary re- | almost affectionate reverence for the one, a re- 
cords is worked in as an incident. A child stolen | spectful compassion for the other—a deepened 
from his parents and brought up as a chimney- | conviction of the value of Christianity—a pro- 
sweep is the hero of the piece, which is rather of | founder sense of the inadequacy of Secularism to 
the stock kind, and offers nothing very new| its own ends; an almost shuddering sense of its 
either in construction or character. All the | deficiency in contrast with the system it would 
abominable cruelties of which the vilest Eng-| displace. We very much regretted that certain 
lishmen have of late years been guilty and parties, influential among Congregationalists, 
punished for, are lugged in and arranged as so/| were not content to let well alone. Desiderating 
many proofs of the brutality of the national| ‘more of the boa constrictor” than good Mr. 
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Townley would afford them, they sent forth Mr. 


Rattlesnake Grant. This is his second en- 
counter with Mr. Holyoake, and it is as 
much below the first, as the first was 


below the former, in all by which “truth, 
morals, and religion’ can gain. Through 
these two hundred and twenty pages of small 
print, we find not twenty pages of argument, 
and scarce a sentence of eloquent or even fervid 
rhetoric. Instead of appeal and counter-appeal 
to the understanding and moral sense of the 
audience, we have Mr. Grant trying to prove 
Mr. Holyoake a hypocrite and a liar,—and Mr. 
Holyoake retorting that Mr. Grant makes 
Christianity eminently “‘ disagreeable.”” The 
one excels in witty insolence—the other, in 
bitter epigram. ‘In everything he is un- 
truthful,” says Mr. Grant of his opponent. ‘‘He 
is the helot inebriated with epithets,” returns 
Mr. Holyoake. The ungentlemanly runs even 
to the disgusting; Mr. Grant pushing his accu- 
sations of Mr. Holyoake to that of complicity 
with impurity, and the vindication involving 
references that should not soil these pages. It 
is highly to the credit of the three thousand 
people who for six nights attended this edifying 
spectacle, at a cost of eighteenpence each, that 
they rarely suffered a disturbing expression of 
feeling to escape them. There is enough of the 
inevitably painful in these oral controversies— 
where sacred names and things are sure to be 
roughly’ handled; the systematic irritation of 
personal and partisan feeling is a trial which no 
English audience would endure. 





Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost, and other Papers. 
By Wasurneron Irvine. Author’s Edition. 
Edinburgh : Constable and Co. 

A voLumE from the pen of the American Oliver 
Goldsmith—a pen that ‘‘ adorns whatever it 
touches” —is always welcome: the more so 
when marked ‘ Author’s edition,” so that we 
may enjoy it without compunction. We do not 
know how much of this is absolutely new,—but 
it is all well worth preserving. ‘The opening, 
and principal, paper is a supplemental chapter of 
the immortal Knickerbocker History :— 

About five-and-twenty miles from the ancient and re- 
nowned city of Manhattan, formerly called New Amster- 
dam, and vulgarly called New York, on the eastern bank 
of that expansion of the Hudson, known among Dutch 
mariners of yore as the Tappan Zee, being in fact the 
great Mediterranean Sea of the New Netherlands, stands 
4 little old-fashioned stone mansion, all made up of gable- 
ends, and as full of angles and corners as an old cocked 
hat. It is said, in fact, to have been modelled after the 
cocked hat of Peter the Headstrong, as the Escurial was 
modelled after the gridiron of the blessed St. Lawrence. 
Though but of small dimensions, yet, like many small 
people, it is of mighty spirit, and values itself greatly on 
its antiquity, being one of the oldest edifices, for its size, 
in the whole country. 

Such was Wolfert’s Roost. 
its builder—and its origin :— 


Now for Wolfert, 


He was a worthy but ill-starred man, whose aim — page 


life had been to live in peace and quiet. For this 
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‘had migrated from Holland, driven abroad by family 
feuds and wrangling neighbours. He had warred for 

quiet through the fidgeting reign of William the Testy, 
| and the fighting reign of Peter the Headstrong, sharing 
_in every brawl and ribroasting, in his eagerness to keep 
the peace and promote public tranquillity. It was his 

doom, in fact, to meet a head-wind at every turn, and be 
kept in a constant fume and fret by the perverseness of 
| mankind. Had he served on a modern jury, he would 
| have been sure to have eleven unreasonable men opposed 
to him. 

At the time when the province of the New Netherlands 
was wrested from the domination of their High Mighti- 
nesses by the combined forces of old and New England, 
Wolfert retired in high dudgeon to this fastness in the 
wilderness, with the bitter determination to bury him- 
self from the world, and live here the rest of his days in 
peace and quiet. In token of that fixed purpose, he in- 
scribed over his door—his teeth clenched at the time— 
his favourite Dutch motto, “ Lust in Rust” (pleasure in 
quiet). The mansion was thence called “ Wolfert’s 
Rust” (Wolfert’s Rest); but by the uneducated, who 
did not understand Dutch, Wolfert’s Roost; probably 
from its quaint cock-loft look, and from its having a 
weathercock perched on every gable. 

A shrewish wife, and Yankee witchcraft, 
allowed poor Wolfert but little enjoyment of 
his Roost ;—his ghost spoiled it for his succes- 
sors ;—and in the revolutionary war, it was suc- 
cessively a great annoyance and an easy capture 
to the loyalists. Rebuilt, it was in due time 
visited by the antiquarian Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker; and it was there he learned, among 
other now world-famous legends, that of Sleepy 
Hollow :— 


The church itself was a monument of by-gone days. 
It had been built in the early times of the province. A 
tablet over the portal bore the names of its founders. 
Frederick Fillipson, a mighty man of yore, patron of 
Conkers, and his wife, Katrine Van Courtland, of the 
Van Courtlands of Croton; a powerful family connec- 
tion, with one foot resting .on Spiting Devil Creek, and 
the other on the Croton River. 

Two weathercocks, with the initial of these illustrious 
personages, graced each end of the church; one perched 
over the belfry, the other over the chancel. As usual 
with ecclesiastical weathercocks, each pointed a different 
way; and there was a perpetual contradiction between 
them on all points of windy doctrine; emblematic, alas! 
of the Christian propensity to schism and controversy. 

In the burying-ground adjacent to the church reposed 
the earliest fathers of a wide rural neighbourhood. Here 
families were garnered together, side by side, in long 
platoons, in this last gathering place of kindred. With 
pious. hand would Diedrich Knickerbocker turn down 
the weeds and brambles which had overgrown the tomb- 
stones, to decipher inscriptions in Dutch and English, 
of the names and virtues of succeeding generations of 
Van Tassels, Van Warts, and other historical worthies, 
with their portraitures faithfully carved, all bearing the 
family likeness to cherubs. 

The congregation in those days was of a truly rural 
character. City fashions had not as yet stolen up to 
Sleepy Hollow. Dutch sun-bonnets and honest homespun 
still prevailed. Everything was in primitive style, even 
to the bucket ef water and tin cup near the door in 
summer, to assuage the thirst caused by the heat of the 
weather or by the (lrouth of the sermon. 


We could not resist copying this exquisite bit 
of description, dashed with good-natured satire 
—but the indulgence costs us the omission of a 
or two from the interesting history of Mr. 
“Boblincon;” an American bird of Spring, rival- 
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ling our lark in the spirituel of his early song, 
but exceeding the lark in subsequent grossness, 
and coming, like it, to—the spit! 
“worthy the attention of all little birds and 
little boys; warning them to keep to those 
refined and intellectual pursuits, which raised 
him to so high a pitch of popularity during the 
early part of his career; but to eschew all ten- 
dency to that gross and dissipated indulgence 
which brought this mistaken little bird to an 
untimely end.” 


Among the ‘other papers’ are sketches of 


the Tuileries,—Recollections of the Alhambra, 

—Tales Sentimental and Spectral,—Tales of the 

Seminoles—and ‘the Early Experiences of Mr. 

Ralph Ringwood.” These last have a substan- 

tial value, as the actual adventures of the Go- 

vernor Duval, of Florida; a remarkable speci- 
men of the men who find their way to Ame- 
rica’s high places, and of the road they take. 

A Word tn Season ; or, Comforting Thoughts to 
the Relatives of the Fallen Brave. By Rev. J. 
Cummine, D.D., F.R.S.E. London: J. F. 
Shaw. 1855. 

Tus little volume contains the substance of four 

religious discourses delivered before a congre- 

gation containing among its members a number 
of the friends and relatives of soldiers wounded 
or slain in the battles of the Crimea. The object 
of the preacher was to supply consolation to the 
bereaved. ‘‘ Words that comforted them,” he 
observes, ‘ may comfort others. With this view 
they are printed.”’ There will be but one opinion 
as to the excellence and appositeness of these 
addresses. They mect the want of the hour, 
and will be gratefully received by the surviving 
relatives of the fallen. An Appendix supplies 
some touching particulars concerning poor An- 
struther of the 23d Fusiliers, who fell at the 
Battle of the Alma. 
Family Journal. By Eire 


Leaves from a 
London: Groombridge and Sons. 


SouvVEsTRE. 

1855. 
SouvesTrE isa very simple and agreeable writer, 
already favourably known to the English by his 
“* Contessions of a Working-man.” The present 
is a much larger work, written in the same 
simple style, with the same fidelity to nature, 
the same wholesome Christian philosophy. It 
details the history of a French middle-class 
family, from the marriage of the parents up to 
the marriage of the daughter and the establish- 
ment of the only son. Two admirable characters, 
the old father, a retired militaire, and Aunt 
Roubert, a most amusing sample of the good 
household manager, exclusively French, are in- 
troduced; and both play a good part in the story. 
The revelations which this volume affords of 
domestic life on the other side of the Channel 
will strike most readers with their novelty—and 
they will do so because they are pictures of what 


A story | 
containing a moral, says Geoffrey Crayon, | the tendency of the book is to promote the love 


of all that is beautiful and true. 
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actually exists, and are therefore rather start- 
lingly unlike the stereotyped representations of 
our own fictionists. We need hardly add that 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Amone the books received which must be classed 
under this head comes first, The History of the 
Chartist Movement, by R. G. Gammage, Part 
III., of which we must forbear all criticism 
until the complete volume comes to hand.—We 
must say the same of the first number of Poland; 
its Ilistory, Constitution, &c., by Count Kra- 
sinski (Chapman and Hall).—An Inquiry Re- 
specting the Church of Christ is a plain, but 
earnest appeal to all Christians in behalf of the 
simple Christianity of the New Testament. The 
author, T. H. Milner, reasons soundly and per- 
suasively on an important subject, and we hope 
will obtain what his sincerity entitles him to, 
an impartial hearing.— Observations on the Dis- 
cipline and Management of Convicts. By J. 
Field, M.A. (Longman), is a practical essay by 
the chaplain of Berkshire Gaol, upon a subject 
with which he has been long familiar, and has 
studied deeply. He advocates the continuance 
of the twelve months’ solitary confinement, 
which it has been proposed to reduce to nine 
months. He would do away with the gratui- 


ties, or so-called earnings given to prisoners on 


their discharge, or at any rate provide for their 
proper application if they are to be continued. 
He would abolish the Ticket-of-Leave system 
as leading to collusion and fraud on the part of 
the prisoners’ friends; and he would promote 
the emigration of discharged prisoners, as the 
best, if not the only mode of leading them to 
pursue an honest life. The writer’s opinions 
are evidently of considerable weight, and, it 
seems to us, cannot be safely lost sight of in any 
future legislation on this troublesome question. 
—A Scripture Gazetteer, by B. H. Cowper 
(London: J. Snow), is a very minute booklet, 
containing brict notices of the places mentioned 
in the New Testament. It is useful so far as it 
goes, but it wants a map of Syria, and wants, 
too, many interesting details which will be found 
in other works of the kind. Mr. Cowper should 
have taken “‘ Mansford’s Scripture Gazetteer” 
for a model, a work which we should like to 
see reprinted in a popular form.—Zhe Northern 
Zribune for February counts a score of articles on 
its wrapper, among which there appears to be 
more of Eugene Sue than is good for an English 
stomach. Maccall’s paper on the Czar is worth 
a whole bushel of that sort; and the portrait of 
Mazzini, which is such a head as Rembrandt 
might have etched, atones, and more, for pre- 
vious failures in that department.—TZhe Step- 
mother, by G. P. R. James (“ Parlour Library,” 
Hodgson), is a cheap reprint of a story full of in- 
cident of a pleasing as well as of a painful sort, 
describing the career of an unprincipled scoundrel 


and the machinations of an intriguing woman, 
with, as usual, the current of love and courtship 
running to a happy conclusion.—Fraser’s Maga- 
sine for February has ten articles, good, as 
usual. Among them is a paper on Barnum, 


containing, besides some smart and well-merited | 
strictures on that boastful swindler, comments | 


not over-complimentary to Jenny Lind. The 
tale of Alwyn’s First Wife is brought to a con- 
clusion which might have been agreeably de- 
ferred to a few months later; and another story 
is commenced under the title of Hinchbrook, of 
which it is difficult as yet to form a judgment. 
A paper on the verse books of 1854 deals out 
sorry encouragement to a small band of would- 
be poets. The concluding article on the War 
and the Government is to the purpose, and 
winds up with some bitter reflections on Lord 
John.—The Commercial Enterprise of the Ancient 
Romans (Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter) is 
a pamphlet translation of a portion of Mingotti's 
Prize Essay. The review which the Italian 
takes of the commercial history of his warlike 
ancestors is the reverse of flattering. They 
derived their wealth from plundering their 
weaker neighbours, until, by a prolonged course 
of rapine, they had grown inordinately rich ; 
and then they spent their ill-gotten gains in 
riotous living, which when it came to an end 
left them not only poor but effeminate, and a 
prey to the barbarous hordes whom they were 
no longer able to resist.— Diplomatic Revelations 


and Popular Credulity (London: Harrison) is a_ 


pamphlet professing to show by documentary 

evidence, drawn from Blue Books and other 
. , c - < 

sources, that the English people have been 


gulled into a state of enthusiasm for a disas- | 


trous war, by the dishonesty of their statesmen 
and their own want of discrimination. The 
author repudiates the alliance with Napoleon, 
and quotes the unanswerable arguments of John 
Bright in proof that Russia has been driven 
into a war by duplicity and false pretexts.— The 
Historical Pocket Annual for 1855; containing a 
chronological summary of the events of 1854, 
with abstracts of important State papers, an 
account of the war, an obituary of notable 
persons, and remarkable disasters. By Dr. 
Bergel. London: Triibner. A shilling book, 
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| sufficiently described in the title we have tran- 
‘scribed at full, and sufficiently recommended by 
its self-description. 


BOOKS RECEIVED.—NOTICES DEFERRED. 


The Sabbath Question in relation tothe Cabmen’s Strikes. 
By G. Gordon. London: T. Whitfield. 1855. 

The National Temperance Chronicle for January 
1855. London: W. Tweedie. 

Romaic and Modern Greek Compared. By James 
Clyde, M.A. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. 1855. 

Echoes of the War, By H. 8. Stokes. London: 
Longman and Co. 1855. 

A Sermon on Peace. By Rev. J. A. Emerton, D.D. 
London: Longman and Co, 1855. 

Grammatical Exercises on the Moods, Tenses, and 
Syntax of Attic Greek. By James Fergusson, M.D. 
tdinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1855. 

Curiosities of London : Exhibiting the most Rare and 
Remarkable Objects of Interest in the Metropolis Xe. 


| 


By John Timbs, F.S.A. London: David Bogue. 1855. 
Russian Life in the Interior. By Ivan Tourghenief 


Edin burgh: A. and C. Black. 

Russia and Her Czars. By E. J. Brabazon. London : 
R. Theobald. 

Julamerk; a Tale of the Nestorians. 
Webb. London: Clarke and Beeton. 

Zenon, the Roman Martyr. Wondon: 
Beeton. 

Free Trade in Land. 
John Chapman. 

Manual of Political Science. By FE, R. Humphreys, 
LL.D. London: Longman and Co, 
| Guide to Grecian History. By Dr. Brewer. London : 
| Jarrold. 


By Mrs. J. B. 
Clarke and 


By James Beal. London: 





| One Thousand Questions on the Old Testament, By 
_a Teacher. London: Jarrold. 
The Bulgarian, the Turk, and the German, By A. 


A. Paton. London: Longman. 
_ God and his Works. By the Rev. T. Roberts. Lon- 
| don: Partridge and Oakey. 
| The Conflict and the Triumph ; or, the Things that 
are Coming on the Earth. By the Rev. N.S. Godfrey, 
| D.C.D. London: Partridge and Oakey. 
Burghersh; or, the Pleasures of a Country Life. 
| London : Partridge and Oakey. 
| Wanderings in Corsica; its History and its Heroes. 
By Ferdinand Gregorovius. Edinburgh: Constable 
| and Co. 
| Hildred; the Daughter. 
Author of “ Lydia,” “Memorable Women,” ec. 
trated by John Gilbert. London: Routledge. 
Poetical Works of James Thomson, Edited by Robert 
Bell. Vol. I. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1855. 
Slaye Life in Georgia; the Narrative of John Brown, 
a Fugitive Slave. Edited by L. A. Chamerovzow. 
London : 27, New Bond-street. 


By Mrs. Newton Crossland, 
Ilus- 
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Medical, Invalid, and General Life Assurance 


“ This very large increase is owing partly to a general 


Society.—The following extracts from the Report of accession of business, and partly to the transfer to this 
this Society, show the amount of business done during | Company of the business of the New Oriental Company, 
the last year. “The Directors are happy to be enabled | which included 1,011 policies, insuring 538,532/., with a 
to present to the proprietors a very satisfactory state- revenue of 27,351/. 


ment of the progress, present condition, and prospects of | The whole of the new assurances effected during the 
the Society. In their last annual Report they informed; year amount to aif ead oo + h® 
the proprietors that the number of policies then in force | £ s. d, 
was 3,434, insuring 1,337,500/., and yielding an income | Assuring re ” ... 534,188 3 1 
of 55,2077. At the expiration of the present official | Yielding an income of ... ood 22,758 O O 


year, Showing an excess over the new business 





The number of policies in force is re ... 5,248] of last year of 197 policies, assuring ... 132,012 0 0 

£ s. a “The next point which the Directors would lay before 
The amount insured is ... 2,298,027 8 2, the proprietors is the difference between its present 
lhe income from premiums is ,., 100,510 9 1 ‘financial condition and that of last year. From the 
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Auditors’ Report and the balance-sheet submitted to the 
meeting last year, it will be found that 


The assets then amountedto .. ... £91,912 10s, 4d. 
Whereas at the present time they 
amount to... ... £135,557 10s. 9d. 


The accumulated capital, therefore, 
has increased, during the last 
financial year, by ... ... ... £43,645 Os. 5d. 
“The whole of these funds is invested in Government 

real and other securities. In no previous year have the 
Society’s funds increased so rapidly as in that just passed. 
It is a peculiar feature in the business of this office, that 
the amount of discontinued policies is extremely large. 
For exainple, had there been no lapses, the income from 
premiums on the 30th of September of last year would 
have been 86,395/., instead of 55,207/.—a deduction of 
36 per cent! Thisis an important fact, and forms a pe- 
culiar characteristic of the business hitherto transacted 
by this Society, and places its affairs in a position quite 
different from that of other Assurance Institutions. It 
is interesting to compare this result with that of other 
companies, to show how marked is the difference. Thus, 
in fifteen of the leading metropolitan companies, esta- 
blished for an average period of 29 years, the rate of the 
discontinuance of policies was 27°5 per cent. 

In the Gotha (when established 21 years), 16 per cent. 

In the Medical and Invalid (when established 12 years), 
32 per cent. 

“This rapid rate of discontinuance of policies must ne- 
cessarily check the accumulation of capital, inasmuch as it 
reduces very largely the average duration of each policy. 
The Directors have thought it important to obtain a very 
careful and complete analysis of the cases on which in- 
creased premiums have been paid; the assurance of dis- 
eased lives forming a prominent feature in the establish- 
ment of this Office. The conclusion to be drawn from 
this analysis is, that the business derived from the assu- 
rance of diseased lives isas steady and as free from fluctu- 
ation as that of ordinary lives, but that it does not lead 
to exorbitant profits. ‘The numbe. of deaths which have 
occurred during the year amount to 72, and the sum 
assured to 35,796/. 16s. 2d., while in the same time the 
receipts from premiums amount to 92,760/. 9s. 5d. The 
proprietors will be glad to hear that the business in India 
has been very successful. The following table shows the 
umount of business transacted by the two leading Offices 
of India, and by this Company, in the year ending June, 
1854, and the half-year ending the same time :— 

Year ending Half-year ending 
June 30, 1854. June 30, 1554. 


Laudable......... ilkesiss £51,450 Giiceses £24,050 
Universal ...... ae 140,580 ee 70,290 
Medical ......... 491...... 276,241 388...... 213,877 


“From the report just received from the Local Board 
in India, there is every reason to expect a continuance of 
that public support hitherto so freely accorded to this 
Society in India.” 

Defender Fire and Life Insurance Company.— 
The following balance-sheet of this Society for the last 
year has been published.-Dated Jan. 15, 1855 :-— 





Dr. REcEIPTs. ih 
Cash received on account of shares 31,787 17 3 
Interest due to shareholders to Michael- 

mas, 1854 eee nee A 951 4 6 
Amount of duty owing to Government on 

account of Fire Insurance to Michael- 

mas, 1854 ad Aes re m 2,020 18 7 
Liabilities for ground-rent, rates, taxes, 

salaries, tradesmen’s bills, &c. ; 420 15 3 

a 12,647 6 5 
oo £47,828 2 0 


oe 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES, 


OAKEY, JOHNSON, AND DARKILN, PRINTERS, 121, FLEET-STREET. 








| Cr. EXPENDITURE. £ s. d. 
' Cash invested on mortgages and bonds 34,872 4 2 
Interest due thereon se Sat 741 8 5 
Balance at bankers oe a 2,895 2 7 
| Balance of cash in hand a it 93 16 10 
Debts due by agents and others on ac- 
| gount of insurances unpaid ... 4,277 19 1 
Ditto on account of French insurances 3,054 O O 
Allowance by Government on collection 4 
of duty on fire insurance __... “ye 95 1 5 
Estimated value of house and fixtures, 
No. 34, New Bridge Street, Black- 
friars ... hae sia = 7 1,776 0 0O 
Policy stamps in hand .., 22 9 6 
£47,828 2 0O 
Balance ...£12,647 6 5 


Prince of Wales Life and Educational Assurance 
Company.—In the Report read at the third annual meet- 
ing of the share and policy holders of this Company the 
Directors state, That they have to report 838 proposals 
for assurance of life, to the amount of £227,852 6s. 8d., 
received during the past year, and 593 policies issued, 
assuring 159,220/. 13s. 4d., producing premiums amount- 
ing to 5,635/. 2s. 1d. The progress of the Company 
then stands thus :— 

£ s. d. 


3,014 14 2 
4,317 2 9 
5,635 2 1 


1852, New Business 
1853 
1854 . 
“From this statement it will be evident at once to 
those who are interested in life assurance, that this 
Society has transacted a more than average amount of 
new business, and that the rate of increase is greater 
than that which usually obtains. The industrial and 
sickness brauch, to which they have devoted great atten- 
tion, has steadily progressed; and has already been the 
means of much practical good. The receipts of this year 
are greatly increased, and the outlay on the other hand 
diminished, but much of the new business of this year is 
due to the judicious expenditure of last. In the course 
of the last year 148 new agents have been appointed, 
,and the expense of providing them with all that is neces- 
| sary even to commence an agency amounts in the aggre- 
| gate to a considerable sum, end yet the whole of this is 
| included in ‘annual expenditure.’ The losses of the past 
year have been 561/. 11s. 5d., which amount is far below 
| that which might have been anticipated, from the high 
mortality which prevailed. On the subject of dividend 
the Directors enter into explanations. It has become 
usual among modern Assurance Companies, as_ their 
business advances, to pay 6, and even 7, per cent. to their 
shareholders ; this plan, although it may have the effect 
of raising the shares in the market, does not seem to the 
Directors so sound as the bonus principle, by which the 
funded value of the share is absolutely increased, and the 
dividend, although still at the rate of 5 per cent., pro- 
portionately raised. In two years’ time a division of profits 
will take place, 20 per cent. of which will belong to the pro- 
prietors, and a comparison of the reserve at present with 
the amount of capital paid up, encourages the hope that 
both the shareholders and policy-holders will have reason 
to be satisfied with the arrangements of the Directors. 
The Chairman, in an able speech, vindicated the past 
management, and moved the adoption of the Report, 
which was carried by a large majority. Four Directors 
were then elected by ballot, and the proceedings termi- 
nated with a vote of thanks to the managers, officers, and 
agents of the Company. 


” ” 


” ” 








-————— SCL 





